











FATHER PERSONS, S.J., AND THE 
SEMINARIES IN SPAIN 


I 


ATHER PERSONS was resident in Spain from early 

in 1589 until the November of 1596. During those 

seven years he succeeded in founding for his fellow- 
countrymen seminaries at Valladolid and Seville, residences 
at San Lucar and Lisbon and a college at St. Omer, at 
that time in Spanish territory. This, in itself, is a remark- 
able achievement, but it appears still more remarkable when 
it is remembered that it was accomplished during the period 
immediately following the overthrow of the Armada and in 
a country whose people had no cause to love the English, and 
whose king, by reason of the war, was impoverished and 
burdened with debt. 

His work, however, has been variously estimated, both by 
his contemporaries and by later writers. Seminaries for the 
training of English exiles for the priesthood were, of course, 
detested by Burleigh and the Government at home. They 
saw in them the mainstay of that Catholic Faith they were 
endeavouring to suppress, and sought by all means possible 
to prevent their recruitment and to render them odious to 
the people. By the proclamation of 1591 the seminarists 
were characterized as dissolute youths of base birth, who, 
partly for “lack of living,” partly for crimes committed, had 
become fugitives, rebels and traitors; and the seminaries 
were but schools of sedition in which such youths were in- 
structed in treasonable practices and sent thence to stir up 
rebellion in England in the hope that by the aid of a Spanish 
invasion they might be enriched with the possessions of loyal 
subjects.? 


* Strype, “Annals,” IV. 78. The Proclamation was probably inspired by 
the “informations” given to the Government by two priests of Valladolid, Cecil 
and Fixer (cf. “Dom. Cal. Eliz.” 1591—1594, and Addenda, 1580—1605, sub 
“Snowden”: Allen to Persons, 7 Jan. 1592, in Apologie 38v). It was answered 
by Bl. Robert Southwell, Verstegan, Stapleton, Creswell, and Persons. Similar 
statements were made by the Government concerning the seminaries of Rheims 
(Douay) and Rome in the Proclamations of 1581 (Strype II. i. 57, 120), and 
were answered by Allen in his Apology, cf. ‘“Concertatio Ecclesiae Catholicae,”’ 
1588, p. 243 ff. The statute of 1585 declared such seminarists traitors unless 
they returned within six months and took the oath of supremacy. Those who 
sent relief to them incurred a premunire. 
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Some Catholics, too, looked askance at the work. In the 
bitterness of controversy that centred round the institution 
of the Archpriest, the Appellant Priests, few in number but 
very vociferous, could scarcely allow anything good to be 
the result of Persons’s labours. Their books, published with 
the connivance of the English Government and even with 
the aid of Bancroft, the Protestant Bishop of London, betray 
all too clearly the influence of their dangerous alliance with 
the enemies of the Faith. In some of their writings, in- 
deed, practically all that successive Popes and leading Catho- 
lics had hitherto done for the Faith was repudiated, and the 
policy—even the persecution—of the Government defended. 
It is not surprising, then, that they endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s view of the seminaries. Those in Spain, Watson de- 
clared, were founded by Persons “of purpose to cause a con- 
quest”; and he counselled English Catholics not to send their 
sons to them, so long as they remained under the direction 
of the Jesuits, nor even to allow them to go to Douay or 
Rome; for there, too, Jesuit influence prevailed. Let them 
rather petition the Queen to establish a seminary in England.' 


* “Quodlibets,” pp. 278—282. Cf. also Watson or Bagshaw, ‘Important Con- 
siderations,” pp. 30, 41 ff: Bluet, “Sparing Discovery,” p. 53: Clarke and 
Barnaby, ‘‘Reply to a Certain Libel,’ p. 52: and the layman Copley’s “Answer 
to a letter of a Jesuited Gentleman,” p. 59. Persons draws attention to the 
point in his “Appendix ad Apologiam,” p. 18: “‘Manifestation’” 12v—13v, 18, 
49—50, 93. Cf. also Petyt MSS., Inner Temple, Vol. 47 ff, 225—226. Some- 
thing of the fantastic spirit of Watson is to be seen in Taunton's “History of 
the Jesuits in England,” which often enough is but an echo of the earlier 
writer's work. 

A plan for the dissolution of the seminaries and their establishment in Eng- 
land, as chimerical as that of Watson, was suggested to Burleigh in 1591 by 
that clerical adventurer John Cecil, cf. “‘Dom. Cal. Eliz." 1591—1594, 168, 180. 
Apparently, when no longer in the clutches of the Government, he appreciated 
the work of the seminaries in Spain, “whence,” he says, “‘we have now our 
greatest supporte,”’ and even claimed, quite wrongly, that the idea of founding 
them was his. Cf. “Discovery of the. .. injuries done to his Majesty of Scot- 
land,” 1599, p.18 ff. Three years later, however, when associated with the 
Appellants, he subscribed to their views, cf. his “Brevis Relatio,”” in Law: 
“Archpriest Controversy,” II. 73, go. 

Cardinal d’Ossat, Henry IV.’s clerical representative at Rome, writing at a 
time when France feared the aggrandizement of Spain, by the death of Eliza- 
beth, declared that Philip II.’s generosity to the English exiles and his support 
of the seminaries of Douay, Valladolid, etc., was motived by his desire for 
support of his claim to the English throne (Nov- 26, 1601, in Houssaie, ‘Lettres 
du Cardinal d’Ossat,"” V. 44 ff). Law, who at times is rather uncritical of 
evidence, fully accepts d’Ossat’s statement (“Jesuits and Seculars,”” XXIII.: 
“A.P. Controversy,” II. 73). But the generalization is far too broad, seeing 
that Philip’s generosity began in the earliest years of Elizabeth’s reign when 
he was in friendly relations with her and the question of his claim did not 
arise. Knox (“Douay Diary,’ CXI.) supplies a sufficient corrective to the 
Statement, though even he did not sufficiently realize that St. Omer’s was a 
continuation on a larger scale of the school established at Eu in 1582, and that 
its foundation and that of the Spanish seminaries arose out of the critical situ- 
ation of the institutions in France (Rheims and Eu) after 1588. 
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Even when the Appellants did not subscribe to this extreme 
view, they showed no appreciation of the work, and misinter- 
preted its motive: Persons merely intended by it “to ad- 
vance the Jesuits,” to secure for them greater control of 
affairs, and increase their influence to the detriment of the 
secular clergy. Jesuits used the seminaries in Spain to select 
suitable candidates for their own Order: and whatever good 
resulted from these establishments, it in no way equalled 
that formerly accomplished by Douay, nor compensated for 
the present languishing condition of that seminary. The 
money spent on the Spanish foundations would have been 
better employed in restoring Douay to its flourishing estate 
of old, or even in relieving the poor afflicted Catholics who 
lived in exile. Two of the Appellants, indeed, went so far 
as to assert that the real aim of Persons was the ruin and dis- 
solution of the earlier seminary. It was reserved, however, 
to Colleton to assign personal motives for the work. By 
the foundation of the seminaries Persons had a store of 
money for every expense; they “served his turn” for living 
anywhere but in a college of his Order, and afforded him a 
potent help “of working for his own advancement and of 
gaining a scarlet cap.” ! 

Such views were largely the fruit of strong feeling, ar- 
roused by the appointment of the Archpriest. But there were 
other causes of irritation. Some remembering the Douay 
of their own days, without rules or regulations, disliked 
constitutions being imposed upon it by Rome, as indeed in 
1600 they were for all the English seminaries. They failed 
to realize that only men of the genius and character of Allen 

‘Cf. Mush, “Declaratio Motuum,” 83: ‘Sparing Discovery,” preface: J. 
Bennett, “Hope of Peace,” 21: Watson or Mush, “Dialogue between a secular 
priest and a Gentleman,” 103 ff, 114 ff: H. Ely, “Brief Notes," 211 ff: Clarke 
and Barnaby, “Reply to a Certain Libel,” 16: Charnock, ‘Answer to the Libel,” 
in Law, “A.P. Controversy,” I. 146: and Colleton, “Just Defence,” 297: cf. 
also Taunton, op. cit., 134: Jessopp, “One Generation,” 206. Persons briefly 
replies in his “Apologie,”” 22—25, 185—186. 

The question of religious vocation has too many aspects to be considered in 
a footnote. But this much may be said here. It appears from the lists, pub- 
lished in the “‘Albanian,”’ of students connected with Valladolid during the first 
24 years, that 33 out of 199 entered the Society of Jesus. Of these, 13 became 
Jesuits, not on the termination of their college career but after having worked 
on the mission in England, and with the exception of the Ven. Roger Filcock 
who was prevented by his imprisonment and subsequent martyrdom, all laboured 
again in England as Religious. One other became a Jesuit after some years’ 
work at Douay. Of the remaining 19, 11 did mission work in England as Jesuits, 
and 2 died soon after ordination. Details are lacking for the other 6. From 
these figures it would appear rash to assert that vocation to the Society of Jesus 


meant loss for the English Mission. Compare Cardinal Sega’s similar observa- 
tions as regards the English College, Rome, “Visitation of 1596," Foley VI. 60. 
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can govern without written law, and that such men are to be 
met with but rarely. They objected, moreover, to the very 
wise and very necessary decree of the Cardinal Protector in 
1599 limiting the number at Douay to sixty, till all its debts 
were paid, and his consequent regulation as regards the 
choice of candidates in the future. This querulousness of 
the Appellants, no doubt, betrayed a very genuine and a 
very natural love of their Alma Mater; but they wrote as men 
both out of touch with the real state of affairs at Douay and 
quite ignorant of its situation a few years earlier, which had 
made the establishment of a seminary in Spain imperative.! 
Allen, who was fully acquainted with these latter circum- 
stances and knew what loyal assistance Persons and his fel- 
low Jesuits had afforded Douay in the past, judged differ- 
ently. Ina letter to another member of the Sacred College 
in Spain he wrote: “For many years he [Persons] has always 
been my most faithful helper in supporting the common cause 
of our country and of God and combating heresy: and he 
has undergone the greatest labours and perils for the glory 
of God. God has used him as His instrument for the found- 
ing of our English seminaries in Spain, from which I am 
confident is destined to come special honour to God, great 
comfort to our stricken country and undying praise to your 
nation.’’* To appreciate how essential these Spanish semin- 
aries were and at the same time the causes which led to 
their foundation, it will be necessary to enter somewhat in 
detail into the difficulties the mater-seminary of Douay had 
to face; particularly from 1580. 

None, indeed, realized better than Allen its critical posi- 
tion during the decade 1580—1590.° His own last years 
there were a constant struggle against financial difficulties 
that would have broken one of less heroic mould.‘ Gregory 
XIII., who had the cause of England so much at heart, 
more than once came to his aid in his necessity. In 1580 he 
increased the monthly pension from the Papal treasury. Two 

* Cf. Burton and Williams, “Douay Diaries,” C.R.S. 10, p. 11 ff. Worthing- 
ton should at least be given the credit of seeing that rules were necessary at 
Douay. Cf. his “Letter,” 1596: Knox, “Douay Diary,” 368: and also Sega’s 


“Report of his Second Visitation of the English College, Rome,” Foley VI. 59. 

2 Letter of March 15, 1593: Knox, “Allen,"’ 346: cf- also Fitzherbert, ‘Life 
of Allen,” ibid. 17. 

3 Throughout this period the seminary was situated at Rheims: but I prefer 
to call it by its well-known name of Douay. 

4 The financial stress can be followed in Allen’s letters: Knox, 109—245, 
where frequent mention is made of “intolerable expenses,” “exorbitant ex- 
penses,” “huge burdens,” etc. Persons also has several references to it in his 


letters. 
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years later, being unable to grant an additional subsidy, he 
issued a Brief exhorting the faithful to come to the relief 
of Douay and the English exiles, and authorized collections 
for that purpose to be made throughout Europe. Many 
editions of Persons’s “De Persecutione Anglicana” were 
issued during the same year, to stimulate the generosity of 
the faithful, by making known the severity of the persecu- 
tion; and whatever success was achieved by this universal 
appeal to Catholics, was due in no small measure to the stren- 
uous efforts of Agazzari and his fellow Jesuits.2. Persons’s 
foundation in the same year of the school at Eu also 
afforded some slight assistance to Allen.’ The collections, 
however, with the exception of those made in Italy, did not 
come up to expectations.‘ Indeed, in one way they may be 
said to have added to his burdens; for the report that col- 
lections were being made caused an ever-increasing number 
of exiles to flock to Allen for support.’ In May and again 
in August he surmised that the alms so collected would 
hardly suffice for the extraordinary expenses of a single year, 
leaving no provision for future needs. His surmise, un- 
happily, proved correct. By November he saw clearly that 
the next year would be a time of dire financial stress for 
the seminary, and a month later he was already in need of 


*“Omnipotens Deus,” cf. Bullarium, Luxemburg, 1727, II. 486. 

* Cf. English College “Annual Letters,” Foley VI. 82—83: Knox, “Douay 
Diary,"" 340—345: Allen to Agazzari, March 3rd and 28th: Knox, 120, 124- 
Persons’s booklet was printed at Rouen late in 1581, and in the space of a 
year was reprinted at Rome (twice), Paris, Bologna, and Ingolstadt: translations 
also appeared in French, German, Italian, and English. With the Roman 
edition of Ferrarius appeared for the first time the six well-known plates 
depicting the sufferings of the English martyrs. Aquaviva, the General of the 
Jesuits, who, like Gregory XIII., was inspired with zeal for the English cause, 
addressed letters to the Provincials and local Superiors urging them to promote 
the collections for Douay—omnibus viribus—both by public sermons and private 
conversations, etc., and sent therewith a copy of Persons’s work as a useful 
stimulus. This, I think, was the reason for the number of its editions and 
translations in 1582. “Archives S.J. Gall. Ep. Gen.” f. 123. 

For Allen's recognition and gratitude for Agazzari's efforts, cf. Knox, “‘Allen,” 
120 ff, 133, 137, 145, 148, 156, 166, 173. ' 

3 The French Jesuits lent a house and Persons persuaded the Duke of Guise 
to grant a yearly pension of £100. The school never numbered many, I think, 
but so far as it went, it saved Allen the expense of sending the younger boys 
to Pont-A-Mousson, etc. Cf. “Punti della Missione,” C.R.S. IV. 35—37: 
Persons's “‘Autobiography,” C.R.S. II. 31: “Apologie,” 185: Allen to Agazzari, 
20 Oct. 1582: Knox, 166. 

4 For Allen's high hopes, cf. Knox, 125, 126, 137. For the Italian Collections, 
ibid. 137, 154. 2,000 crowns were collected in Rome and 5,000 in other parts 
of Italy, i.e., about four times the amount of the Pope’s annual pension to 
Douay. Cf. English College “Annual Letters," Foley VI. 83, and Grene 
Coll. M. 78. 

5 Knox, ibid. 137, 167, 168, 175. 

© Ibid. 137, 154. 
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money and had to borrow.'! But again help came and, as 
he relates, unexpectedly. Early in the year he learned that 
Persons, who had gone to Spain in the May of the preceding 
year, had succeeded in obtaining from Philip II. an annual 
pension for Douay of 2,000 crowns. One can almost hear 
Allen’s sigh of joy and relief when he wrote to the Cardinal 
Secretary to tell him the good news.2 When precisely in 
1583 the influence of the Spanish pension began to be felt 
it is impossible to say with certainty :* but in July of that year 
the situation of Douay was again desperate and Allen ap- 
pealed to Agazzari to send whatever money he had at Rome 
as within ten days Douay would be “cleaned out,’’ without 
expectation for the time being of obtaining a supply any- 
where, and he begged him to plead his cause earnestly both 
with the Cardinal Protector and with the Pope himself. In 
September he reported that he had never before been so 
pressed, and that as far as he could see conditions would 
grow worse.‘ 

This constant state of financial embarrassment must not be 
imputed to any neglect or fault in Allen’s administration of 
the funds at his disposal. On the contrary, he practised the 
utmost economy. “During these five most laborious and 
painful years,” he wrote in 1585, “I have asked nothing of 
His Holiness for the college beyond the ordinary pension, but 
by the help of alms begged with difficulty I have provided 
for the needs of my people and the various claims of our 
country, so far and so long as I was able. Meanwhile in 
order to extend the benefit to as many as possible I have dis- 
bursed with such economy whatever God has sent us through 

1 Knox, ibid. 168, 172. 

2 It has often been stated that already in 1578 Philip II. had made a grant of 
1,600 florins, and that in 1583 he merely increased it to 2,000 crowns. But 
neither Allen’s letter nor Persons’s mention of it read as though Philip II. was 
merely augmenting a previous grant. The only authority for the statement is, 
I think, Worthington’s printed ‘Catalogue of Martyrs’ (Oscott). But this when 
examined does not support it. The date printed there was 1568, but someone 
later has put a pen through the 6 and inserted a 7. What Worthington meant 
is, I think, that the priests amongst whom the 1,600 florins granted by Philip II. 
in 1566 were to be divided, were allowed by him to place their individual 
pensions at Allen’s disposal for the support of Douay, when in 1568 they began 
to live “collegialiter."" There was, I believe, no grant to Douay as such. 
When any of these priests died, his pension presumably died with him. Cf. 
Allen to Como, March 9, 1583: Knox, 179: ‘“Punti della Missione,” C.R.S. 
IV. 62—73: Persons’s “Autobiography,” C.R.S. II. 31: “Apologie,”” 24, 25, 
185v—6: Allen to Englefield, 4 Sept. 1581: Knox, 105: Worthington, ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Martyrs.” 

3 Mendoza to Philip, 29 Dec. 1582, 24 Jan. 1583. Spanish Calendar, Nos. 


427, 436. 
4 Knox, 200, 210. 
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the Holy Father, the Catholic King, and pious benefactors, 
that I have always fed many persons on a crown each per 
month; never in any case going beyond two crowns for food. 
And I have observed the same parsimony in all the rest of 
our mode of life.” 1 The fact is that the ordinary income 
at his disposal was utterly inadequate to meet the varied 
demands made upon him. His expenses were, as he said, 
supra modum exorbitantes, and the Papal pension covered 
scarcely a fifth of his outlay. The rising tide of Catholicism 
in these years and the efforts of the Government to stem it 
by the increased severity of persecution, drove an ever-in- 
creasing multitude of students to Douay. By 1583 they 
totalled two hundred, besides a large number of young boys 
who, partly at their own, partly at Allen’s, expense received 
their preliminary education at Pont-a-Mousson, Verdun, Eu, 
and other schools in the neighbourhood.’ It must not, how- 
ever, be imagined that to provide shelter, food and clothes 
for such students was the only item of expenditure. Far 
from it. The journeys of those whom he sent to the English 
College, Rome, cost no inconsiderable amount in those days 
of slow travel. Each year, moreover, from twenty to forty 
priests of Douay had to be fitted out with suitable disguises 
and all other necessaries for their mission to England. 
Special routes and ships had to be chosen, as all the ports and 
ordinary means of transport were closely watched by the 
officials of the Government. What a serious drain on his 
resources this must have been can be gathered from a letter 
of the Nuncio in France to the Cardinal Secretary, in which 
he says that Persons has sent three Jesuits and a companion 
to England, and has had to provide each with fifty crowns. 
Persons indeed wrote to the General that he had had to bor- 
row money for the purpose. Books, too, had to be written, 

* Allen to Cardinal Como, Jan. 16, 1585: Knox, 244: cf. Allen to Gilbert, Jan. 
15, 1582. Jbid. 109: and Allen to Agazzari, 15 Jan. 1582: C.R.S. IX. 41. 


2 Knox, 172: cf. Allen to Agazzari, 8 Sept. 1583. /bid. 210: Persons to 
Cardinal Farnese, 22 Aug. 1586: Naples, Archivio di Stato, Carte Farnesiane 
F. 52. 

3 _ mention is made of the drain on his resources caused by growing 
numbers. Cf. Knox, 210, 211, 241: Persons’s letter of Sept. 15, 1584: Stony- 
hurst Coll. P. 495: Persons’s letter of 24 Aug. 1583: Archiv. Vatican, “Lettere 
et Memoriale del P. Possevino,” II. f. 286. This letter is printed in More, 
“Hist. Prov. Angl.”” p. 123—125. 

4 Cf. Knox, 200: and Allen to Agazzari, Feb. 14, 1581, C.R.S. IX. 33. 

517 Sept. 1584, Knox, 240: Persons to Aquaviva, 15 Sept. 1584: Gall. Epist. 
XIIII. f. 68v. The expenses of sending a priest from Rome into England was 
reckoned at about 80 crowns. Of course it would be less from Rheims: but 
many more priests were sent from that seminary. Cf. “Informazione sopra li 
Collegii d'Inglesi,” 1591/92. Stonyhurst Anglia VI. 18. 
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printed and sent into England to be there distributed— 
spiritual books to maintain the fervour of Catholics and aid 
in the conversion of their countrymen; books of controversy 
to answer the false statements of the Government and the 
erroneous doctrines of the new religion. No doubt, at times, 
payment was made for these, but it was very uncertain, 
dangerous and not without considerable delay. Allen and 
Persons could in no way count upon it.! An additional ex- 
pense was the provision of all essentials for missionary work 
in England, such as Holy Oils, chalices, vestments, missals, 
breviaries, catechisms, and the like. As Rheims was far in- 
land and Allen was more than sufficiently burdened with his 
many occupations there, the work of finding passages for 
the priests and sending in the necessary material devolved 
upon Persons, who had a little family of helpers at a house 
in Rouen nearer the coast. After a few months’ residence 
there, he writes that he has transmitted to England material 
to the value of 4,000 crowns, and a month later he reports 
that he has sent in four priests and 800 books—‘ma ci ha 
costato bene.” ? 

Up to 1581 Douay had received assistance from England 
in the way of alms sent both by the relatives of those edu- 
cated there and by others who appreciated its importance 
as the mainstay of the Faith. But the impoverishment of 
recusants by the fine of £20 a lunar month imposed on them 
in that year, and the severe edicts against the seminaries and 
against all who sent aid to them, together with the attendant 
commissions of inquiry, effectively cut off that source of 
supply. The aim of the Government, indeed, seems to have 
been to starve the Catholics into surrender and the seminaries 
out of existence, and in one sense it had no small success. 
Had not assistance been forthcoming from abroad, Douay 
assuredly would have come to an untimely end. For not only 
did these measures of the Government bar financial aid from 
English Catholics, but they threw upon Allen large additional 
burdens. Hitherto priests on the mission had been main- 
tained by the faithful, but after 1581, owing to the straits 

* Bro. Ralph Emerson was seized with a consignment of books in London. 
C.R.S. IV. 157-9. 

* Stonyhurst Coll. P. 300 and 461. Allen wrote to the General saying how 
much Persons was helping him. Aquaviva expressed his pleasure thereat in 
a letter to Allen, 15 July, 1584. Archives S.J., Gall. Ep. Gen., f. 56. 

3 Cf. “Informazione sopra li Collegii d’Inglesi,” 1591/92, af supra: Aquaviva's 
letter to the Provincials, uf supra: Allen to Agazzari, 8 Aug. 1583: Knox, 202: 


Persons’s letter of Sept. 15, 1584, ut supra: Mendoza to Philip II., Oct.-1 and 
Oct. 20, 1581: “Documentos Ineditos,’"’ XCII. 125, 146—147. 
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to which Catholics were reduced by the fines, this was no 
longer possible to the same extent, and Allen had to send 
large alms to England for the support of his missionaries.' 
The stricter search for recusants, moreover, forced many 
Catholics to flee from the persecution to the Continent. 
There, despoiled of all their possessions and in utter want, 
they flocked to Allen as to their common refuge. His large- 
hearted charity pitying their condition, and still more fearful 
for their salvation lest their destitution should force them to 
come to terms with their persecutors, strove by all possible 
means to aid them. For some he endeavoured through 
Agazzari to get small pensions from Rome: others were 
helped by Spain, but a large expense fell upon Allen him- 
self. His means indeed proved inadequate, and in 1584 we 
hear of some of the principal exiles in Flanders dying of 
sheer want.? 

With all these demands upon him, it is not surprising 
that by September, 1584, despite substantial legacies left by 
George Gilbert and Charles Basset, and generous benefac- 
tions made by Gregory XIII., Philip II., the Duke and the 
Cardinal of Guise, Allen felt himself at the end of his re- 
sources, and wrote to the Cardinal Secretary that, unless 
‘special help was forthcoming Douay could hardly continue.’ 
Some indeed at this time, well-intentioned men, but not en- 
dowed with that grand confidence in God which inspired 
Allen and Persons, revived the old complaint against the 
seminaries as being “too weake helps to reduce such a great 
country as England,” and thought it better policy to close 
them and cease sending missionaries to endure the rigours 

* Persons’s letter of Sept. 15, Coll. P. 495. Allen to Agazzari, 20 Oct. 1582: 
Knox, 167: “Mirae in missionibus largitiones.” 

? Cf. Knox, 220—225: C.R.S. IV. 131: Persons to Aquaviva, 25 Nov. 1584: 
Archives S.J., Gall. Ep. Gen. 


3 Sept. 27, Knox, 240. The Nuncio in France had written to the same effect 
Sept. 17. Knox, ibid. Cf. Persons's letter of Sept. 15, ut supra. For the Gilbert 
and Basset legacies, etc., cf. C-R-S. IV. 14, 71. Gilbert left 800 crowns to the 
novitiate of St. Andrea, but Aquaviva, despite the poverty of that house, in- 
sisted on placing it at Allen’s disposal, as the needs of England were greater. 
In a postscript to the same letter he adds, “‘As regards Mr. Gilbert's money, 
I would not have your Reverence (by reason of your charity towards the Society, 
and especially for this our house of Sant Andrea, which is as it were a seminary 
for all the nations) to object to this our decision. For we are determined 
in this matter to admit of no reasons to the contrary. Nay more, I have 
often desired that the various Colleges could afford some help to England in this 
kind. This certainly I should actually have effected, except that all in truth 
are in such a state that with difficulty can they find means for themselves, and 
many also are struggling with no small burden of debt." Cf. Aquaviva to Allen, 
to Oct. 1583: C.R.S. IX. 91 ff: Aquaviva to Persons, Oct. 10, 1583, Archives 
S.J., Gall. Ep. Gen., f. 29v: “Punti della Missione,”” C.R.S. IV. 113. 
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of persecution. Rome judged otherwise. Yet to Allen’s 
appeal Como answered through the Nuncio in France, rather 
reprimanding him for taking more students than the funds 
could support, and indicating that the remedy for his diffi- 
culties was in his own hands and he must cut down his 
numbers to suit his revenue.? Allen in his reply, while fully 
recognizing the wisdom of the principle in general, pleaded 
that it was inapplicable in the present case. Douay was 
different from the institutions which existed only to educate 
youth in countries where all was peace. Students could not 
wait till a vacancy occurred, for they came deprived of all 
things, often, too, with debts contracted for the journey, so 
that they could not live a day without his aid. Besides, if 
he sent back or rejected one such person who was worthy 
to be received, none would ever come afterwards. Had that 
principle been acted upon, Douay would never have come 
into being, as it was founded by poor men without resources, 
nor when founded would it have sent so many priests on the 
mission and won back so many souls to the Faith. A small 
increase in the Pope’s pension would sustain an institution, 
which the enemies of the Faith would give thousands to see 
destroyed.’ 

Whether Allen received the additional aid requested, the 
documents do not show; but it is improbable that he did. 
Recourse, perhaps, was had to diminishing the numbers, as 
the Cardinal Secretary had urged. Certainly the fact that 
from 1585—1590, far fewer were ordained and sent to 
England than in the previous five years, suggests that the 
number at Douay was less. If so, it can only in a general 
way be ascribed to Allen, as he left Douay in August, 1585. 
After recuperating from a very dangerous illness at Spa he 
arrived at Rome on November 4th, a month or two after 
Persons had arrived there. Neither was destined to revisit 
the scene of his former labours. 

In one way, of course, Allen had for a long time en- 
deavoured to cut down the numbers at Douay, namely by 
transferring students to Rome. In his letters of this period 
he frequently apologizes to Fr. Agazzari and to the Cardinal 
Protector for sending more than the English College required, 

1 Cf. Persons’s ‘“Apologie,” 4: Knox, 181, 236: ‘“Punti della Missione,’’ 
C.R.S. IV. 147, 149: Allen to Agazzari, 23 June, 1581, R.O, Dom. Eliz. 149, 
No. 51. Translated in Simpson's “Campion,” 208 seq. 

* Como to Nuncio, 8 Oct. 1584; Knox, 242. Persons, 25 Nov. 1584, wrote 


to the General strongly supporting Allen; Archives S.J., Gall. Ep. Gen. 
3 Letter of Jan. 16, 1585; Knox, 244. 
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and explains that he is forced to do so owing to the neces- 
sitous condition of Douay.: As a result, the English College 
soon had far more students than the number originally al- 
lowed by the Pope. So long as Gregory XIII. lived, the 
English College could support the extra burden. But when 
Sixtus V. succeeded him in April, 1585, it was a different 
matter. He was all for economy. Not only did he refuse 
to pay the journey money for those sent from Rome to Eng- 
land, but he stopped the monthly pension granted by his 
predecessor.2 This meant a decrease of revenue of more 
than 4,000 crowns a year. The English College, in conse- 
quence, was soon in debt and had to reduce its numbers. 

Thus in 1585, with the English College also in difficulties, 
things looked black indeed for the seminaries. Documents 
unfortunately are wanting at this period; but there is extant 
a letter of Persons in August, 1586, which shows that the 
situation of Douay was very grave. The Cardinal Protector, 
he reported, had recently called the attention of His Holiness 
to the urgent needs of England, and particularly of Douay, 
which, without help, must of necessity be dissolved. There 
was no hope, however, of any additional aid from the Pope. 
Their only remaining resource, therefore, was to obtain from 
him a Brief, exhorting the faithful to come to its support,— 
a troublesome measure of doubtful success, and one to which 
His Holiness was little inclined. Every means, nevertheless, 
must be exploited to save that work of God which had been 
maintained till now by the toil and suffering of so many souls 
and by the blood of so many martyrs. Despite all difficulties 
Allen and he were keeping up their spirits, and felt confident 
that God would come to their aid in ways unknown.’ 

Within a fortnight after this letter the Pope issued the 
required Brief.‘ What success this achieved it is impossible 
to say, as there are but few references to it’in the extant docu- 
ments. At best it could have afforded only temporary relief, 
for by 1588, after all the hopes for England based upon the 

* Cf. Knox, 200, 204, 208, 209, 211,212, 215, 250. Allen to Agazzari, 21 June, 
1581, at supra. 

2 “Informazione sopra li Collegii d’Inglesi,"” Anglia VI. 18. Fitzherbert, 
“A Relation of the Late Tumults,” 1624: Eng. Coll. Archives, “Scritture 29,” 
n. 5, f. 27v: Eng. Coll. “Annual Letters,’ Foley VI. 113, .115. 

3 Letter of Aug. 22, 1586, to Cardinal Farnese, uf supra, 

4 “Afflicte et crudeliter Vexatz,"’ Bullarium, Luxemburg, II. 587. 

5 References in Eng. Coll. “Annual Letters,"" Foley VI. 70: Eng. Coll. 
“Diary,” Foley VI. 164: and Stonyhurst, “Anglia,” 1, 36. Fabius de Fabiis, 


S.J., writes, 7 July, 1587, from Loretto to Holt to say that he is sending on the 
collections. 
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Armada had been shattered, the situation of Douay was 
again critical. It was then that Persons, as a last resource, 
thought of appealing once more in person to Philip II., from 
whom but five years before he had received such timely aid 
for Douay, and though not a few urged that it was hardly 
the time to make such an appeal and little hope could be 
based upon it, he gained his point, and on November 6th 
departed from Rome on his journey. 

It has been necessary to dwell at length on these persistent 
difficulties of Douay, for unless they are realized it is impos- 
sible to appreciate how necessary was the foundation of the 
Spanish seminaries and what an important part they played 
at this period. Within a few years Valladolid and Seville 
were each supporting and educating some 70 students. These 
Douay, in its financial embarrassments which had defied all 
remedy for years, could not possibly have taken; neither 
could the English College, Rome, for that too, for the same 
cause, had been forced to reduce its numbers. It was these 
difficulties of Douay that the Appellants failed to appreciate, 
nor did they realize—what stands out so clearly from the evi- 
dence—the most loyal co-operation between Allen, Aquaviva, 
the General of the Jesuits, Agazzari and Persons. Had such 
co-operation been wanting, Douay, it seems, could hardly 
have survived, or survived only with extremely reduced num- 
bers, and so would not have played the glorious part it did in 
the revival of Catholicism in England during those trying 
years. The one aim of all these men was to save that Douay 
“which had produced more than forty martyrs and nearly five 
hundred other priests” ;* and it was to bring aid to it in its 
extreme need that Persons set forth for Spain, though as yet 
there was no thought of helping Douay by the erection of 
new seminaries.’ It was the further disasters at Douay and 
Persons’s experience of the difficulties of getting money from 
Philip II. that led to that expedient. 

LEO HICKS. 
(Zo be continued.) 


* Sacchini, “Hist. Soc. Jesu,” 1661, I. 462. 

? Persons’s letter of Aug. 22, 1586, ut supra. 

3 “Relacion de un Sacerdote Ingles ...de la Venida de sa Majestad a 
Valladolid,” Madrid, 1592, 5—7, 11. Persons did not intend to stay long in 
Spain but was to go on to Flanders. /bid. 























SEA-SCAPE 


I 
“How far is St. Helena from a little child at play?”"—2. Xipling. 


“ ON petit,” said Mme de Frélincourt with 
finality, ‘‘je sais ce que tu vas dire. Tu as tort. 
Ne le dis pas.”’ 

Never in all his forty years had Louis de Frélincourt been 
anything but a very obedient little one as regards his mother, 
whom he adored, save only in the one matter of ranging him- 
self and espousing Solange des Matigniéres whom the Mar- 
quise had settled on for him, and who still cherished hopes 
in his direction. But meanwhile, alas, he was growing fat, 
and even Solange had to confess that his silhouette was 
rounding itself inelegantly. However, it was not this particu- 
lar subject which just now was harassing his mother, but his 
expressed intention of going on shore at St. Helena to visit 
Napoleon’s tomb. Mme de Frélincourt had refused to move 
so much as to see the threatening contours of the island, al- 
ready defining themselves ahead of us. She turned now to- 
wards me, folded her hands, raised her eyebrows and trans- 
ferred her observations to myself. 

“*This child,’’ she proceeded, ‘‘is, as a rule, perfect, perfect 
towards me and in all, save the matter of cette excellente 
Solange, of whom I have often spoken to you, my reverend 
father. But to-day, alas, he has revealed sentiments of which 
I had no suspicion and which cannot be tolerated in one of 
his name. I beg you to make use of your prudent influence. 
I trust myself to your experience of affairs.”’ 

‘*Madame,”’ said I, ‘‘I would hesitate to interfere with the 
sentiments of anyone, let alone of M. le vicomte, who appears 
to me to be a ripe man. And if he wishes to go on shore, 
might not this be salutary after so long an inactivity upon 
this ship? I notice that monsieur does not care for deck 
sports any more than I do.”’ 

**Ah, mon pére,’’ she sighed, ‘‘il est si vrai que ce pauvre 
enfant souffre atrocement des entrailles; un petit refroidisse- 
ment—qui sait.. Il est rare que mon pauvre fils ne soit pas 
fatigué de la sorte. . Mais enfin, mon pére, un petit verre de 
cognac, cela devrait suffire .. rien comme du bon cognac 
pour réchauffer les entrailles !”’ 
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I sought to divert her from these intimacies, and asked 
whether she thought the excursion would exhaust him—I 
understood there were good carriages, if not motors. She 
lifted an austere hand. 

**My reverend father, there are certain things which one 
of his name cannot permit to himself. His family for an in- 
finity of centuries was at the service of the kings of France, 
and he who will be the next representative of such a family— 
famille des croisades! famille velours cramoisi !—cannot ex- 
press sentiments of curiosity in regard of this Bonaparte. 
When I confess to you that at one moment he manifested a 
velleity of concluding an alliance with Princesse—no! I will 
not tell even you, my father, which member it was of that 
family—if family it can be called! ce Nap! .. but I soon 
broke all that. Enfin; if he goes, he goes; but for me, it will 
be an apostasy from sentiments which he knows to be mine, 
and of the worst example.”’ 

I had to acknowledge I was going myself, and she sighed 
again, granting that there were certain things she did not 
understand, but that though my personal family might not 
be bound to the memory of the venerated kings of France, 
it should surely have the personality of Napoleon in horror. 
But she recognized that she was becoming old, and that senti- 
ments were changing. Still, I would forgive her if.. She 
waved graciously, and gathered up her embroidery. The 
audience was over. I bowed, and went forrard to look at St. 
Helena. 

The usual crowd was contemplating it, as they had a few 
days previously watched Teneriffe. They said,—wouldn’t 
it be nice, or terrible, or inexpensive to live there; that it was 
always something to be where there was a Government House 
and that surely His Excellency would entertain the English 
community from time to time and to get a little really good 
society was so pleasant. Mrs. Brown said that she had known 
Yorkshire quite as hot as this, and Mr. Brown replied that, 
Yes! after all the only really satisfactory people were the 
northerners, especially the English. All the same, he was pre- 
pared to think well even of the Germans—he had once spent 
a week in Switzerland and had met a very fine German. 
Whereas, look at the Spanish and the Turks! Passionate. . 
I said I thought that the Latin races had a great future ahead 
of them ; he was puzzled by ‘‘Latin,”’ and said he had thought 
the Canaries were Spanish. Anyway, it was a blessing to 
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know that St. Helena would be populated by people of our 
own blood and ways of thinking. I said that there would 
be plenty of Portuguese and even native blood in the St. 
Helenians, and Mrs. Brown, seeing her husband’s brow 
cloud over, hastily affirmed that she was sure there was good 
in all, and also that she feared there might be some bad men 
everywhere, even in England. But with the approach of St. 
Helena’s gigantic sun-scorched crags, the dim, persistent 
ghost of the Exile affirmed itself ; he stood, he too, beside us, 
hands behind his back, shoulders hunched, looking at pre- 
cisely the same view that we were looking at; destined to 
land at precisely the same shore. Corsica, and the “‘little 
child at play,’’ and St. Helena, its very name unknown to 
him, deep beneath the horizon of the years. . The Paris barri- 
cades.. Austerlitz; Moscow; the menacing image of an 
island by now assuredly flitting through his fancy; the re- 
hearsal played in Elba; Waterloo; and then the ship that he 
came to think so treacherous, and the sailing for this most 
cruel rock that didn’t even know that he was coming—there 
were no cables then !—so that he had to be kept on board till 
at least some preparation could be made, and till he might 
be landed in the night, for he shrank from being looked at. 
And there is the shabby house, yellow-washed, evacuated and 
with windows boarded up, next door now to a cinema. . 
Three-quarters of an hour before anyone could possibly 
disembark, the top of the companion-ladder was besieged ; 
people with all the afternoon and evening before them went 
mad with the conviction that not a minute must be lost and 
that they must get good places in the rowing-boats. To my 
amazement, there was the Marquise, skipping with un- 
defeated vivacity down the ladder and enchanting the sailors 
by offering her exquisite little hand for the tiniest touch of 
assistance when embarking. She explained to me afterwards 
that since Louis (who followed sulkily and with undisguised 
alarm, for the boat was bobbing up and down in the swell) 
had determined to make this expedition, it was best that she 
should not be afar from him, and she even confessed that 
there would be a she knew-not-what of pleasurable macabre in 
meditating upon the squalor into which the self-styled 
imperial splendour of this Nap had ultimately sunk. So a 
procession of cabs climbed 1,700 feet of stony road, where 
only here and there merciful spring-water put touches of true 
green amid the coarse and fibrous prickly pear with its flimsy 
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flowers of fading marigold and washed-out plum-colour, and 
the aloes and flax and rare splendour of hibiscus. The Mar- 
quise and her son descended into the dell where the Emperor 
had asked to be buried; she studied the great flat stone 
through her eyeglass, and waved aside the offer of a drink 
from the spring that Bonaparte had drunk from, and observed 
with distaste a tourist writing her name upon a metal plaque 
commemorating a visit from a French expedition to China 
which had passed that way. She was driven on to dismantled 
Longwood House, and in the room where the world-Em- 
peror died, she stood for a moment disconcerted.. ‘‘C’est 
ici qu’il est mort? Ici méme, entre ces deux fenétres ? C’était 
la son lit . .?’’ and she nervously shifted her position. I knew 
that she would evoke the tremendous scenes of imperialist 
magnificence—the bee-strewn purple mantle in Notre Dame; 
the crown taken out of archiepiscopal hands, so that Himself 
might crown Himself; Josephine... Marie-Louise. . As for 
me, I did not think that Napoleon, however he might have 
occupied himself or whatever he might self-bluffingly have 
talked about, in his sincerest hours was able to conjure up very 
vivid memories. I doubt if those distant things, lived through 
with such rapidity in 46 years, nay, but in 30, seemed to him 
then other than immobile—a painted panorama; not even 
dreams—for dreams move and have their own vitality. He 
was sad, tired, and ‘“‘had nothing left to do,’’ and knew it. 
Neither eagles, nor laurel wreaths, nor the N, his self-suffi- 
cient monogram, surrounded him nor stimulated him any 
more. Relics—just a few; this or that snuff-box he might 
stare at.. The difference was too great between the consul 
alike and Emperor, and this pasteboard little house; his mind 
was too stunned for much bleeding of the thoughts. 

As we jolted down again, one French song after another 
came back through my head—La messe en mer . . ‘‘au pieds 
du roi martyrisé . . auprés de notre reine’’ . . “‘J’ai vu mourir 
les fleurs de lys. .’” Then, ‘‘Que demande un républicain ? 
Vivre et mourir les armes en main. . Le Christ a l’écurie; la 
Vierge 4 la voirie.. !’’ But again, La chasse aux loups .. 
‘*Mais pourquoi donc as tu cousu sur ton coeur le Coeur de 
Jésus? mis ton chapelet pas dessus?—C’est qu’avant faire 
la chasse aux loups-Tiou !—il fait bon se mettre 4 genoux. .”’ 
And none of it seemed to have made the slightest difference. 
Who had learnt anything? And the bobbing boats carried 
a singularly silent Marchioness back to the ship. ‘‘Tout de 
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méme,’’ whispered her son to me, ‘‘cela lui a fait un effet! 
Qui sait a quoi elle songe ?”’ 

We re-embarked, then, about six; and there, by the steel 
lattice shutting off the works’ alley-way, was standing Larry 
Marks, trimmer. He had the incredible permission to come 
and see me, when inclined, in my cabin. 

**I been waiting for you since quarter-past four,’’ said he. 

“Larry ! didn’t you know I’d gone on shore ?”’ 

“‘Didn’t want to miss you. Got something to tell you.”’ 

He followed me to the cabin and sat down. I asked him if 
he’d mind waiting till I’d had a shower ; I was hot and sticky 
after our expedition. I wouldn’t be a minute. He asked 
where he should wait. I said: in my cabin, of course—where 
he was. 

**You’d trust me alone in your cabin ?”’ 

“‘Of course, What are you thinking of ?”’ 

**There’s not many as would. See them keeping their eyes 
glued to us when them people came on board off St. Helena. 
Certain we’d pinch things off of them.”’ 

“Did you?” 

*‘No; but say! I bought two pairs o’ love-birds off them; 
when I say bought, I mean swapped ’em for two bars soap 
and a tin of butter, the St. Helenas requiring same. If you 
was to come down to the peak you’d see them hanging over 
me bunk this very minute. We all has birds.”’ 

I knew this charming characteristic of the stokers, and how 
kind they are to animals. But I was ready for my shower, 
went, and returned. He had not moved. 

**Speedy !’’ said he, ‘“‘but you have more than a pail to 
wash over. It ain’t so easy to scrub yourself proper over a 
pail. And you know them rags we wear round our necks? 
That’s what we scrub ourselves down with. And that’s when 
we catch cold. Grr! comin’ up out of the hole on a winter’s 
night and them draughts! I’m just finishing with bronchitis. 
Had meself weighed last night: ten stone ten against twelve 
what I was. In me working clothes, boots and all.” 

**That’s much too little, with bones like yours. D’you take 
your food properly ?”’ 

**Ah, I don’t want much. They cook the dinner for 11.30, 
see? and me going down at a quarter to midnight. Well, 
how can you eat? Stooping, all your work is. Make you 
sick if you ate. And by 4 o’clock it’s all dried up. I takes 
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me one meal a day. Four o’clock and all dried up. But I 
cook me own, sometimes.”’ 

*“‘But you have tea or something ?”’ 

“Coming in here, I give my tea a miss most days. Tea’s 
at five.”’ 

‘But that’s horrible. Come at 5.15 instead of 4.15.” 

“‘There’s plenty to eat if I wanted it. Of course, not the 
same stuff as you. But there’s a table to sit down at, not 
same as stewards what eats standing by the pantry. But if I 
was to come at from 5 to 7, I’d miss me time for making my 
ships. Things is quiet then; all playing cards.”’ 

For indeed he made marvellously delicate ships in bottles, 
and last trip he had made a crucifix. Many men, he had said, 
had their crucifix tattooed on their chests to keep them safe; 
but somehow he had not liked that—he made his own, inside 
a whiskey bottle! His tattooing was remarkable: a large 
heart with stars and roses, and ‘‘Mother’’ beneath it: a sail- 
ing-vessel, all canvas spread, with ‘‘The Sailor’s Grave’’ 
underneath it: an amazing fairy in tights, with wings and 
streamers, named ‘‘Liberty’’; and an elaborate device which 
he had had done in Sydney to commemorate his pal who had 
bicycled straight on to a pole projecting from behind a lorry 
and had died in great agony three days later. Larry had had 
some leave just then, and spent it in escorting the dead boy’s 
father to and from work, ‘‘to occupy his mind,’’ and also, in 
consoling the mother, who had talked of throwing herself over 
the Gap. I explained to this self-sacrificing lad that Catho- 
lics knew they could still help their friends even when they 
had died, by praying for them. And that I would remember 
him next day at Mass. He opened astonished eyes: ‘‘Go on! 
Pray for my pal Jim ?’’ and he asked whether Mass was the 
same as the Communion. He never went to no such thing. 
He never went to church, none of them did; but if there was 
a service at a Seamen’s Institute he’d sit through it, being 
only polite to do so, they providing a supper good and true. 
No more he didn’t pray, but he’d tell me a thing—when he 
heard blasphemy, a queer feeling, like, come over him, and 
he’d shift out of the way; if he cursed, himself, he’d wonder 
what the Lord’d be thinking of him ; but he’d never say ‘‘For- 
give me.’’ Too off-hand. Did I reckon you should kneel 
down by your bunk? He’d heard of a man who did, and had 
boots thrown at him, but he went on, boots or no. That was 
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a stiff ’un to swallow! We talked a little about Prayer. I 
explained what I, anyway, meant by ‘‘talking to God.” 
Gradually he began to giggle, and then rocked with laughter. 
I told him to be serious. . No; once he’d begun, he couldn’t 
stop. Well, why are you laughing? ‘‘Thoughts passing 
through me head.’ What thoughts? ‘‘You mean to say 
you’d talk to the Lord blunt like that, same as if he was me ?”’ 
Blunter, if anything! ‘‘Shall I have a try too an’ see what 
happens ?’’ ‘‘Why not? and I’ll show you how to make the 
sign of the Cross.’ ‘‘Well 0’ course I know that. We most 
on us do. Pick it up off the girls in foreign ports. They’re 
all Roman Catholics in them places. Course I can make 
it.’”’ And he did, very gravely—a Bernadette-like Cross. 

He then said that the rumour went that his Union was go- 
ing to bring their wages down by a pound a month as from 
January. That would mean, £8 a month. How could a man 
save on that? He sent fifteen shillings a month home to his 
mother; but could he do that now? 

‘‘There’s two of us as does that—me and my oldest sister, 
but she can’t send more than five shillings. And between 
sailings I have to keep myself; and of course I have to get 
all my equipment, dungarees and all, but it’s better than 
some lines where you have to get your furniture, mattress, 
knife and fork, everything. How much does a mattress cost ? 
Well, if you’re content with a sack and straw, you can do it 
for 1s. 9d.; but a proper mattress may cost anything up to 
4s. 6d. But I’ve got near ten shillings in the bank. That’s 
a beginning, ain’t it? Say, are them tales in the Bible really 
true? that one about Lazarus and the rich man ?”’ 

I tried to explain a ‘‘parable.’’ Anyhow, the poor man, in 
that case, had been the one in the right; Dives was all 
wrong. . He said that he’d heard that the Pope was the ruler 
of Italy and the best-paid man in the world. This too I had 
to explain. Then he asked what I thought of these kings and 
rich men and even rich parsons and powerful bosses ? 

I asked what he thought himself. 

**Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I reckon that there’s good and bad. I 
can’t say it rightly, but they do tell that, in this island here, 
there was a king Napohlon or some such that had been king 
over half the countries of the world and we took him prisoner 
and shove him on to this here rock and left him to starve. 
Well I reckon that praps he deserved it, but how a man can 
deserve being treated so horrible I do not see. But anyways 
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I reckon that, if he had been a king good and true, he would 
not have looked after his own pocket same as some, and been 
hated so as to be put to starve. The boys say that the Bolshies 
are wishful to kill all kings, and they do not think it right. 
For there is a king in England and they do say he is a good 
man, and the Prince of Wales is good to hospitals and you 
bet if he was on this ship he would shovel coal and not like 
the—well, I won’t say who—who said to me—*Who wants 
to speak to men like you; don’t you touch me,’—when all I 
was doing was show him my love-birds I had just bought and 
I was happy in them, and that man hurt me in my feelings at 
such a moment. There’s some of them says—*‘Why should 
the king have two houses so grand, and us lucky with a 
couple of rooms to live decent in ?’ but I do.not envy him them 
things. I daresay he is unhappy in them houses same as 
us sometimes, though I am one as looks at the cheery side 
though I have very few things as you can see, I could do 
with a few more, but I don’t envy others, for you do not 
know the secrets of their hearts.’’ He paused for breath. 

“I expect, Larry,’’ I remarked, rather feebly I felt, ‘‘it 
makes the whole difference if a man is honest and unselfish 
and hardworking: then he could be the grandest Emperor 
in the world, and no one should rebuke him. But he can be 
very much smaller than a king, and if he is selfish he will be 
no good, but act like a tyrant wherever he is. In fact, it is 
not the great men, as a rule, who act like tyrants, but often 
men who have been poor and downtrodden themselves and 
have made a bit of money and climbed one step up the ladder 
or got a little bit of golden braid upon their sleeves.’’ He 
had recovered his breath, and resumed— 

“True for you, an’ I can’t understand it. You’d have 
thought it was easy to act friendly all round, and more so, 
when you’d had a bit of luck as your mate hadn’t. But it 
don’t happen like that. Say, what a difference it would make 
if we was allowed to come forth after hours and washed, and 
put up a bit of a dance with the third-class passengers and 
talk to a decent girl, say, once in the week. Not so much of 
going straight off to that main station at Cape Town where 
they most of ’em has a friend waiting. Now in Australia 
they don’t think poor of you for being a stoker. I did a silly 
thing oncet in Sydney. I nip down to Brighton and has a 
bathe in the anti-shark enclosure’’—he described it—‘‘when 
I see a man I thought I knew, not as it were him as it turned 
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out, on the shore and I nip over the enclosure and swum the 
near a hundred yards in the open, and, Gee! he didn’t half 
put it on to me for a silly, seeing as it is stiff with sharks in 
them places in three foot of water even. Say, he didn’t half 
put it on to me, never hear language like him, but friendly 
as you could see, and we made friends and remained and he 
took me to his home, and when I said, ‘I am only a stoker,’ 
he just said, ‘Good-oh, and glad to see you.’ Say, is it an 
offence in your Church to biff a man one? Because I reckon 
there’s talk and talk. One time in Durban a drunk Beljum 
he shouts sudden at me in a bar—‘This and That your mother 
and your sister.’ And I was that dazed, being took sudden, 
I says: ‘Say that again,’ and he says it again and I biff him 
one on the chin and in falling he breaks a h—! of a lot of 
glasses. I was sorry about them glasses but the barman he 
were extraordinary decent and did not make me pay but said— 
‘Have one on me, kid; I admire your punch.’ ”’ 

**So would I,’’ I answered, ‘‘if I’d seen it. And this par- 
ticular biff was a good action.”’ 

*“‘Gee!’’ said he, ‘‘I feel happy now you say that. You 
coming down to-night ?”’ 

“TI might.” 

*‘Ah! you come on down. Be there a bit beforehand to 
see the boys coming up and then you follow me down, after 
giving us time to clear the furnaces out. Because it’ll be all 
flying ashes for a quarter of a hour.”’ 

I said I’d come down and watch the ashes fly ; then I’d get 
a cup of coffee in the engine room, and then come back while 
they rested for a breather before stoking, and pass the time 
of night to the boys. He then went off. 

The sky was still faint primrose, against which the rock of 
St. Helena stood indigo to the right and on the other side 
melted into dusk. The sea was incredibly deep blue, splashed 
and radiant with a whitened gold. Why had he wanted to go 
back to France? how should he lie more restfully in his vast 
sarcophagus, in that bear-pit of a place under the dome of 
the Invalides, among the false lights of those purple and 
orange window-panes? Why couldn’t he be glad to remain 
for always in this island, linked so close with the island 
Corsica, where at least as a little child he had been happy and 
had harmed no man, and had mattered to his mother, where- 
as now, the Napoleon of adult years mattered to no one any 
more, had changed nothing, had helped in no way France, 
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nor Austria, nor Russia, nor anywhere nor anyone in the 
world? The evening wore on; the ship weighed anchor; 
people danced, played bridge, and drank their nightcaps; no 
ghosts haunted the decks nor clustered batlike in the rigging. 
I got into vest and breeches and went to the works alley-way, 
talked a little to the cook, and then scrambled down the three 
steel ladders to the stoke-hole and got covered with ashes and 
watched the sacks slinging the hot cinders upwards till they 
should be tilted overboard. I then migrated to the engine- 
room and watched the enormous shafts of the propellers twist- 
ing interminably on either side, and drank my coffee, and 
wished luck to Glasgow, to Dundee and wherever else all 
these Scots came from, and rather hypocritically joined in 
their desire that we could be there to-night, for it was techni- 
cally the morning of New Year’s Eve. Then back to the 
stoke-hole with its five stokers now sweating at the furnaces 
and the three trimmers able to lounge for a moment now and 
then and even to nip up and make a cup of tea. Their friend- 
liness! their good wishes and terrific yet apologetic hand- 
shakes—for in that half-hour they were as black as ever they 
would be—yes, these seemed to me to matter and eternally 
to do so, and how could you want to play bridge or become 
emperor, when you had men like these to talk to? Well, up 
again, rather sadly; and a good bath, and a final breath of 
the pure air upon a deck vibrating with the engines far be- 
low. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, 
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THE FRANCISCANS AND MENTAL 
PRAYER 


T is widely held that the practice in most of the older 

religious Orders, of setting aside a fixed time for mental 

prayer, is an alien element introduced in the late sixteenth 
century, and largely due to the influence of “The Exercises” 
of St. Ignatius and of the “school’’—so-called—of Jesuit 
spirituality. To confine the inquiry to the Franciscans, it is 
pointed out that the Constitutions of Narbonne—issued in 
1260, and the first codified set of laws the Order ever had— 
make no mention whatever of mental prayer as a religious 
exercise ; and the exquisite little “Regula Novitiorum” of St. 
Bonaventure seems to suggest clearly that the novice was to 
choose his own time and place for prayer.!_ All the early 
evidence, in fact, goes to show that a fixed time for mental 
prayer was unknown in the early days. This, however, cer- 
tainly does not prove that the practice—admittedly unknown 
in the thirteenth century—was not introduced into the Order 
till late in the sixteenth; neither does it show that the prac- 
tice, whenever introduced, had anything about it in the least 
alien to the spirit of the Order. 

The purpose of this article, then, is firstly to indicate evi- 
dence to show that the practice of allotting a definite time 
every day to mental prayer grew up gradually within the 
Order, quite independently of any exterior influence; and 
secondly to suggest what ind of prayer was presumably 
aimed at. 

As for the first point, I do not profess to adduce a// the 
evidence, but just sufficient to show how the practice of 
mental prayer as a set exercise to which a definite time came 
to be allotted existed amongst us from a much earlier date 
than has usually been supposed. The process seems to have 
followed these lines: firstly, the necessity of mental prayer— 
oratio privata, as opposed to liturgical prayer,—was insisted 
on: secondly, the length of time to be devoted to the exercise 
was determined, with many fluctuations: lastly, the place was 
fixed, ultimately the choir. 


* “Quotidie semel a fratrum consortio separatus, stude animum tuum ab omni 
solicitudine revocare,” c. II.: n- 7. “Op. Om. S. Bonaventure” t. VIII. 
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The first piece of evidence is an injunction made at the 
General Chapter of the wltramontane Observants held at 
Fontenay-le-Comte in Poitou in 1457. It does not itself 
determine the length of time, nor indeed the place of prayer, 
but just the fact that it should be a daily exercise. “We 
exhort and entreat in the Lord . . . that when the Divine 
Office has been finished with devotion and great exactitude 
and diligence, they [the Brethren] take some time during 
which they may be able to steep themselves in the spirit of 
the Lord, and in the mind of our most blessed Father 
Francis, through the sweet outpouring over their souls of the 
unction and grace of Christ.” 4 

The second piece of evidence is more explicit, both the 
length of time and the place being determined. It is one 
of many interesting enactments, liturgical and disciplinary, 
laid down by Fr. John Macrifortis, Vicar-General of the 
ultramontane Observants, when he visited the convent of 
Nuremberg in January, 1465. “After Compline and Matins,” 
it runs, ‘‘the Brethren are to remain for prayer in the Church, 
or in the common-room [this would be in winter, presumably, 
as the word used—stuba—means a room with a stove in it]: 
after Compline for at least one hour: after Matins till half- 
past three.” 2 

Again, in 1480, a Provincial Chapter held in the convent 
of St. Udalric at Barr in Alsace, promulgated the following: 
“The Brethren, one and all, whom a reasonable cause does 
not, in the judgment of the Guardian, excuse, should en- 
deavour to recollect themselves devoutly for the space of 
half-an-hour after Compline and a quarter-of-an-hour after 
Matins; a practice which, bearing the nature of their voca- 
tion in mind, ought to be very highly cherished amongst 
them.” Then the Chronicler himself, seemingly, inserts a 
little comment showing clearly how in all this matter, de- 
velopment was gradual. “For the friars on the Rhine,” he 
writes, ‘“‘were not accustomed to meet together for mental 
prayer like the friars in Bavaria.” * In the following year 
a precisely similar regulation was made at the Provincial 
Chapter at Heidelberg.‘ 

South of the Alps the same development is equally observ- 
able. Firstly, the practice is fixed. Thus at a Chapter of 


* “Chronica F. Nicholai Glassberger” (f 1508):Analecta Franciscana: t. II., 


P- 375- 
2 Ibid. p. 416. 3 Ibid. p. 470. 4 Ibid. p. 480. 
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the Bologna Province of Observants held at Ferrara in 1460 
it was laid down that “singulis diebus fiat oratio inviolabiliter 
et omnes conveniant.”! Then the length of time and the 
place are determined. Thus, among the ordinations of the 
General Chapter of the cismontane Observants held at Naples 
in 1475, we find the following: “Vicars Provincial in their 
provinces, and local superiors in their own houses must deter- 
mine the place and time of prayer, and see to it that the 
practice of prayer is unfailingly maintained.” * Finally, 
further emphasis and precision are found in the enactment of 
a similar General Chapter of the cismontane Observants held 
at Messina in 1532. “Every day,” it runs, “there must be 
one hour of prayer, and all who are not sick or legitimately 
impeded are bound to be present for this in the church.” * 

These citations have covered a period of almost one hun- 
dred years, from 1457 to 1532. Their evidence should 
suffice to show that the practice of setting aside daily a fixed 
time for mental prayer, and eventually of determining the 
place for it, grew up within the Order, and was not thrust on 
it from without. 

Our next purpose is to suggest what sort of prayer is likely 
to have occupied the friars during the times which, as we 
have seen, gradually came to be assigned for the exercise. 
Our contention is that prayer, rising out of a methodical 
treatment determining both the framework of the prayer it- 
self as well as the handling of the subject matter has nothing 
about it alien to the spirit of the Order. That such an idea 
should ever have been entertained is due, of course, to the 
widely prevailing impression that “The Exercises” of St. 
Ignatius flung a sort of bomb-shell into the spiritual life of 
the Church and introduced something utterly unknown be- 
fore. It is no sort of derogation on my part—praise would 
sound ludicrous—to say that St. Ignatius did nothing of the 
kind. I often wonder if any other book has had the ex- 
perience in quite the same degree as “The Exercises” of 
being criticized and adjudicated upon by persons who, seem- 
ingly, have never read it. I have myself heard people say 
the book is intended for one class of persons only, yet the 


* “Atti Capitolari della Minoritica Provincia de Bologna’: Vol. I., p. 6: 
Parma 1901. 

2? “Chronologia historico-legalis Seraphici Ordinis Minorum"’: t. I.: p. 139: 
Naples 1650. 
3 Ibid. p. 263. 
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very opening pages ! might have been thought to offer suffi- 
cient evidence to the contrary. Others who react at once 
against the very idea of “method” would hardly recognize as 
“Ignatian” the whole hour of affective prayer resting upon 
the two words OUR FATHER: and they would be both wrong 
and right; wrong in ignoring the Saint’s appreciation of such 
prayer as that, and the place he finds for it in “The 
Exercises” :* right in denying to the great Saint originality, 
as though he were the first to conceive of and write about 
such things. 

The truth of course is that “The Exercises” rests upon the 
solid tradition of age-long Catholic piety. It gathers all 
into the compass of a slender volume, and, with skill and 
insight unsurpassed, analyses every detail of procedure, and 
presents to the reader a complete guide. One may, of course, 
pray without knowing anything of the “Book of the Exer- 
cises”: one cannot pray without adhering in great measure 
to the exercises detailed in the book. Who ever began a 
meditation on Christmas without a Composition of Place, or 
finished it without a Colloguy? 

But it will be enough for my purpose just to indicate the 
strands that link up the whole spirit of “The Exercises’’ with 
the Franciscan tradition. Briefly put, it is this: systematiza- 
tion and method in prayer may be discerned easily enough as 
far back as Cassian and St. John Climacus; but the source, 
in the Middle Ages, of what was so soon to become a goodly 
stream may be found in the spiritual writings of the early 
Franciscans, notably. St. Bonaventure. The stream was 
swelled from many sources, Benedictine and Canonical, dur- 
ing two centuries, and culminated in the sixteenth century 
with quite a number of books of “Spiritual Exercises,” of 
which one easily surpassed all the rest. That “The Exer- 
cises” of St. Ignatius stands pre-eminent should never, how- 
ever, make us forget that it does not stand alone. 

Now to indicate how, from the Franciscan side at least, 
this may all be verified, I would remind the reader not alone 
of St. Bonaventure’s famous “De Triplici Via” ‘—essentially 
a systematization of prayer—but of the less known but far 
more homely work of the Saint, his “Regula Novitiorum,” 


* “Annotation,” 18. 

2 “Second Method of Prayer.” 

3 Those interested in watching this development from a standpoint both 
historical and spiritual will find the subject admirably outlined in Vols. II. and 
III. of P. Pourrat’s “Christian Spirituality.” 

4 “Op. Omn."”: tom. VIII. 
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already referred to. Chapter ii. of this book is devoted to 
prayer. There is no method proposed as @ method, but it 
is perfectly easy to trace the steps suggested—the preparation, 
consisting mainly in recalling the mind to the presence of 
God, and in humble contrition: the body of the suggested 
meditation, either the Benefits of God leading on at once 
to acts of love and gratitude, or the Passion of Christ leading 
on to contrition; the insistence, in words which may so easily 
be paralleled from “The Exercises,” on “not being anxious to 
pass on” when spiritual relish has been found; and then, 
finally, the turning of the whole affair towards oneself with 
practical personal applications. It may, indeed, be urged 
that this is simply reading a subsequent sort of Ignatian 
spirit of method into an earlier work wholly innocent of the 
idea. This may be true: my whole contention is that such a 
thing being possible only shows how Ignatius had antecedent 
material to work on. In simple language, the well-used 
roads were there already; he made no new ones; but he put 
up sign-posts, he numbered every section, he fenced the roads 
off from the surrounding vagueness, and invited the strag- 
glers in. 

It would be tedious, but possible, to follow out the same 
line of argument with other Franciscan writings either of 
St. Bonaventure himself or of those who followed in his 
steps. The “De Exterioris et Interioris Hominis Composi- 
tione ” of David of Augsberg would afford good scope for 
such analysis; but to have indicated a source is really enough 
for my purpose; enough, too, to show what sort of thing the 
recollectio and oratio privata of the citations given above 
are likely to have meant. I shall pass on, then, to consider 
the Franciscan way of prayer as it had developed by the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century. 

The clearest exponent of simple prayer amongst sixteenth 
century Franciscans is certainly St. Peter of Alcantara. He 
wrote his “Treatise on Prayer and Meditation” (henceforward 
to be referred to as “The Treatise”) in about the year 1556, 
#.e., some eight years after “The Exercises” of St. Ignatius 
may be said to have become public.! St. Peter was a friend 

* That St. Peter may have based his work on, and drawn largely from the 
much bigger work on Prayer by the Dominican Louis of Granada does not 
affect the argument one way or the other. As it stands “The Treatise’’ is cer- 
tainly from the pen of St. Peter, and expressive of his mind. The references 


that follow are to the edition of ‘The Treatise,” published in “The Orchard 
Series” in 1926. 
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of St. Francis Borgia, and who knows what mutual influences 
may not have mingled from the meetings of two such saints: 
but, after what has been said, I shall no longer fear to admit 
possible influences emanating from “The Exercises” of St. 
Ignatius. Such influences—if found to exist—can no longer 
be regarded as involving innovation, but simply as a con- 
tributing factor in an already established teaching. 

It is easy to indicate quite a number of similarities 
between “The Exercises” and “The Treatise.”” Thus may 
many of the opening “Annotations” be paralleled from St. 
Peter’s book. The first speaks of the goal in view, to prepare 
and dispose “the soul to free itself from all inordinate affec- 
tions, and, after it has freed itself from them, to seek and 
find the will of God concerning the ordering of life for the 
salvation of one’s soul.” Compare that with St. Peter’s, “the 
purpose of this holy exercise is to establish in our hearts the 
love and fear of God and fidelity to his commandments” 
(Part I.: ch. ii.). Both Saints, in their own way, thus stress 
at the outset the essentially pragmatic value of prayer. The 
fourth “Annotation” speaks of what exercitants should more 
immediately aim at in the exercises, “contrition, grief and 
tears for their sins’: to which the parallel from St. Peter is 
easily found in Part I.: ch. iii., where, referring to his earlier 
series of meditations, he says, “‘It is fitting to begin with these 
subjects which move us to contrition and a horror of sin.” 
The fifth “Annotation” has a fine exhortation to enter upon 
the exercises “with a large heart and with liberality towards 
his Creator and Lord’’: to which St. Peter replies with his, 
“It is very important to enter seriously and steadfastly upon 
these holy exercises, and with a very resolute heart” (Part 
II.: ch. ii.). And let no one say the word exercises means 
two totally different things according as it is used by St. 
Ignatius and St. Peter, that to the former it means a course 
of exercises extending over a stated number of days or even 
weeks, whereas St. Peter has in mind merely the habitual 
practice of mental prayer, for St. Peter (Part II.: ch. v.) ex- 
pressly says a man “should at times withdraw himself com- 
pletely from every kind of occupation, how holy soever it 
may be, in order to concentrate upon sfiritual exercises. . . 
This may be done at any time, but especially at the times of 
the principal feasts of the year, and in periods of trouble and 
distress, or after a long journey or any absorbing business 
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which may have led to distraction and dissipation of heart, 
in order to re-establish it in recollection.”” The fifteenth 
“Annotation” is in a different vein, a fine declaration that in 
the exercises “it is better and more fitting that [the] Creator 
and Lord Himself communicate with the devout soul, in- 
flaming it to love and praise Him, and disposing it for that 
way of life by which it will best serve Him for the future; 
so that he who gives the exercises must . . . allow the Creator 
to act immediately with the creature, and the creature with 
its Creator and Lord.” Compare this with St. Peter’s words 
(Part I.: ch. v.): “Again in all I have said so far I would 
not be considered as laying down a permanent rule or general 
law, for my intention is not to legislate, but to introduce new- 
comers into this path. Once they have entered upon it, use 
and experience and, most of all, the Holy Spirit will teach 
them the rest”: and the whole of his Eighth Counsel in 
Part II.: ch. v. is a grave warning against what we may call 
the automatic idea—‘follow the rules, and you will quickly 
secure what you desire.’ Finally, “Annotation” xx. urges 
withdrawal from friends and relations, and as much privacy 
as possible during the exercises, a suggestion for which there 
is no difficulty in finding an emphatic parallel in St. Peter's 
book. “Incline towards a solitary life,” he writes (Part II.: 
ch. ii.), “for not merely does it remove from the senses 
occasions of distraction, and from the heart occasions of sin, 
but it also invites a man to enter more into himself, and to 
occupy himself alone with God.” 

There is no idea in this article, of comparing the ‘two 
books in order to establish equality or even similarity. There 
is much in “The Exercises,” e.g., the question of Zlection, 
with its minute and skilful handling, which one would look 
for in vain in “The Treatise”: and the converse is equally 
true. Notably does “The Treatise’ make quite clear, as 
St. John of the Cross does (“Living Flame”: Stanza 3), that 
all discursive prayer is but a means to an end, a means we 
may frequently have to fall back on, as the end is seldom 
permanently won, but still a means for all that, preparing 
the soul for affective and even contemplative prayer (see 
Part I.: ch. ii.: Counsel 8). Rather my purpose is simply 
to indicate points of contact between the two books enough 
to show the absence of any radical divergence of method. 
This being so, it will be enough, after taking count of the 
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perhaps somewhat superficial resemblances to be observed 
between the “Annotations” and St. Peter’s book, to indicate 
a few more general points of similarity in method and 
teaching. 

After the “Annotations” and declaration of “The First 
Principle and Foundation,” there follows in “The Exercises” 
a detailed treatment of the subject of self-examination. This 
is often looked upon as very exclusively Ignatian, and from 
the point of view of treatment it undoubtedly is so: but 
surely the whole idea of the Saint was to make certain that 
the exercise of prayer, whether daily or during retreats, 
should have practical results, should make better men of us. 
If this be so, St. Peter is found equally insistent. “The 
Treatise” offers no parallel to the Examination of Conscience 
as. such, but the practical purpose of prayer is very strongly 
emphasized indeed. Read, e.g., the fine conclusion to the 
First Counsel of ch. v., Part II.: 

“Very wisely, then, do the saints tell us that the true touch- 
stone for a man is not the relish he may experience in prayer, 
but his patience in tribulation, self-abnegation and the doing 
of the will of God, to which, of course, spiritual consolations 
may themselves undoubtedly contribute. 

“In conformity with this principle, he who would measure 
his advance in this path of God, should ask himself how 
much each day he has progressed in exterior and interior 
humility. How does he take insults from another? How 
ready is he to pardon the weaknesses of others? How prompt 
to succour the needs of his neighbour? Is he filled with in- 
dignation or compassion at the faults of others? Does he 
know how to trust God in times of adversity? How does he 
control his tongue? How does he guard his affections? Does 
he keep his body in subjection, and all its cravings, and 
his senses? To what extent does he know how to draw profit 
from prosperity and from adversity? How does he control 
himself, and what is his manner in all the circumstances of 
life; is it characterized by gravity and discretion? Above 
all, mark how far he is dead to the love of honour, of 
pleasure, and of the world.” Again, speaking of devotion, 
‘““ Not in any mere tenderness of heart does it lie,” says St. 
Peter (Part II.: ch. i.), “nor in that consolation which those 
who pray are wont at times to experience, unless these be 
accompanied by a readiness and zeal in well-doing.” 
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Then the general idea, in “The Exercises,” of applying 
the three powers of the soul, memory, understanding and 
will, to the subject matter of the meditation is found at some 
length in “The Treatise,” for in his “Counsels” (Part I.: 
ch. xii.) St. Peter gives advice as to the right use of these 
faculties, warning against dangerous over-driving ; and then, 
when he treats of contemplative prayer (Part I.: ch. xii.: 
Counsel 12) he clearly pre-supposes the great part these 
faculties usually play when he writes: “7is is the time for 
a man to let the products of the imagination slip by un- 
heeded, to quieten down his mental faculties, to calm the 
working of memory and fix it upon our Lord.” 

The application of the five senses, where possible, is a 
more or less familiar method of procedure, so perhaps no 
special significance attaches to the resemblances to be found 
in the Ignatian Fifth Exercise of the First Week on Hell, 
and the corresponding meditation in “The Treatise.” Of 
more significance is the emphasis laid by both Saints on the 
value of placing oneself in imagination amidst the actual 
scenes and persons recalled: “contemplating them [the refer- 
ence is to the Holy Family at Bethlehem] and tending them 
in their necessities as though I were present there,” as St. 
Ignatius puts it in his beautiful “Contemplation” on the 
Nativity. Quite the same idea is found in “The Treatise,” 
e.g., where, in the chapter ! outlining the method to be em- 
ployed in the meditations he gives on the Passion, St. Peter 
says, ‘‘ It is fitting moreover in all these mysteries, to con- 
sider Christ as present before our eyes, and ourselves as there 
with him in his sufferings.” 

The Sume et suscipe of St. Ignatius has become famous. 
May one be allowed to say, ‘Rightly so.’ It is a perfect 
prayer, so brief, so easily made one’s own, yet with all its 
brevity, so complete, so far-reaching, penetrating the soul so 
deeply. St. Ignatius would have it made with deep ajfec- 
tion. In “The Treatise” there is no counterpart to the 
prayer, but the deep affection which should prompt it is 
strongly insisted upon by St. Peter in his chapter entitled 
“The Offering” ?: “To this end,” we read, “he should in the 
first place offer himself as his servant for ever, resigning 
and placing himself in his hands so that he may do with 
him whatsoever he would, in time and in eternity."”. More- 


* Part I.: ch. iv. 2 Part I.: ch. x. 
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over, a leading idea in the Sume et suscipe, ‘Thou hast given 
all... all are thine,” is reproduced in the same chapter of 
“The Treatise,” but in an inverted form. St. Ignatius says: 
offer yourself, all you have is Christ’s; St. Peter says: offer 
yourself and all that is Christ’s, for even that is yours. There 
is a fundamental unity in both ways. 

But the Sume et suscipe is embedded in the Contempla- 
tion for obtaining love. In ‘‘The Exercises” this Contempla- 
tion is arranged to follow a definite scheme—Preparatory 
Prayer—Preludes—Four points—to finish with a Colloquy. 
Now St. Peter’s—Special Prayer jor the Love of God—which 
to him is to be the conclusion for every meditation, a 
love which is to be sought with feelings of the most ardent 
longing, is nothing else than such a colloquy suggested, in 
words of burning emotion, for the assistance of the exer- 
citant. 

In the “Rules for the Discernment of Spirits,’ towards the 
end of “The Exercises,” prominence is given to the question 
of Spiritual Consolation and Spiritual Desolation, and to the 
best way of acting under those states, and of utilizing them 
for our own guidance. St. Peter has a fine “Counsel” (Part 
II.: ch. iv.: “First Counsel’) “for those who lack spiritual 
consolation”: and a little further on (Part II.: ch. v.: 
“First Counsel”) a corresponding page of advice for those 
“who attach themselves to God and devote themselves to 
every kind of spiritual exercise . . . precisely on account of 
the great relish they experience therein.” 

As a final instance of contact between the two books, it 
is worth recording how several of the “Additions,” practical 
helps, that is, for making the exercises better, suggested by 
St. Ignatius, are found also in St. Peter, both Saints having 
quarried them from the same spiritual heritage. Thus 
“Addition” 3 advises a preparatory “act of reverence and 
humiliation.” St. Peter (Part I.: ch. vi.: “The Prepara- 
tion”) bids the exercitant “beg Our Lord to give you the grace 
to remain there [at prayer] .. . with that fear and reverence 
which befits this sovereign majesty.” ‘Addition’ 4 has re- 
ference to the posture to be adopted during prayer, kneeling, 
prostrate, seated or standing as devotion or experience may 
suggest. The same, almost verbatim, is found in St. Peter’s 
same chapter on “The Preparation”: “Coming to the place 
where you are to pray, take up a position on your knees or 
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standing, or with arms extended in the form of a cross, or 
prostrate upon the ground, or seated.’’ ‘Addition’ Io is on 
the need of penance, interior and exterior. In ‘The Treatise” 
the same advice is found, judiciously suggested as a remedy 
for sloth in the Sixth Counsel of chapter iv. (Part II.), and, 
more generally, in chapter ii. (Part II.): “Practise some 
austerity,” writes the Saint, “and bodily abstinence, a poor 
table, a hard bed, hair-shirt and discipline, and such like. 
These things result from devotion and also contribute to it, 
preserving and strengthening the root from which they 
spring.” 

With one last quotation this little study must end: “Let 
each be convinced,” writes St. Ignatius, “that he will make 
progress in spiritual matters in proportion as he shall have 
divested himself of his own self-love, his own will, and self- 
interest.”” This has been called one of the great sayings of 
“The Exercises.” 1 In St. Peter it appears thus: “Let each 
one grasp once for all that the end of all these exercises and 
of the whole spiritual life is simply obedience to the com- 
mandments of God and the accomplishment of the divine 
will. To achieve this we must die to our own will, that thus 
the will of God, which is in opposition to it, may live and 
reign” (Part II.: ch. v.). 

This, then, must suffice to bear out our contention that— 
to put it quite simply—methodical prayer is not alien to the 
Franciscan ideal. The great stream of medizval spirituality 
moved forward throughout the centuries, sending out arms 
in every direction, absorbing adjacent streams and mingling 
their waters with its own, yet ever gathering volume as it 
moved, till in the sixteenth century a tendency showed itself 
of reducing to system and order the scattered fruits of cen- 
turies of prayer, canalizing the stream—if you will,—to secure 
more powerful results, and more easily and more quickly. 
“The Exercises” of St. Ignatius was precisely the masterpiece 
of that movement, the canal which seemed to gather in more 
of the scattered streams above, unify them more successfully, 
narrow them in and control them for a while more steeply 
that, later, they might, all the more forcefully, flow freely out 
over this or that meadowland at will. But to see traces of 
“The Exercises” in all subsequent spirituality, is like tracing 
the flow of your river to the rush of water through the lock- 

* By Fr. Joseph Rickaby in his edition of “The Exercises.” The quotation is 
from the note: 7o amend and reform one’s whole life and state. 
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gates up stream. The traces may, unmistakably, be there, 
but the sources? For these one must go further back, back 
to Nazareth, to Bethlehem, to Calvary. 


[NoTE. I fully believe that one reason why “The Exercises” 
and “The Treatise” are not what may be called fopular is 
to be found in the absence of any effort, as we say to-day, 
to “marshal the matter.” I believe if someone copied out 
the whole text of “The Exercises” verbatim and then, with- 
out changing the order, arranged it into chapters substi- 
tuting more expressive headings than those used by the Saint, 
many, who think “The Exercises’ intricate, would see much 
of the alleged vagueness mingled with complication vanish. 
It is the “Annotations,” “Additions,” ‘ Meditations” and ‘‘Con- 
templations,” “Rules” and “Notes” that fret the nerves of those 
who have no patience to study a#y book, let alone such a one 
as this. As for “The Treatise” of St. Peter, apart from the 
broad division into two parts it is, to my mind, totally devoid 
of any coherent order at all. I am not surprised a learned 
Benedictine once told me “he found it disappointing.” It 
is no more use reading through “The Treatise” at a stretch 
than reading through “The Exercises”: mere bewilderment 
ensues. Both books need and repay study; or rather, per- 
haps, slow and careful reading, section by section.] 


DOMINIC DEVAS, O.F.M. 











THE C.S.G. AND THE OPEN FORUM 


HOSE who are keenly interested in the work of the 
Catholic Social Guild and anxious to see its influ- 
ence more widespread amongst both Catholics and 
non-Catholics have more than once in the past raised the 
question whether the Guild would not be well advised to come 
out into the public eye by organizing open-air meetings for 
the exposition of Catholic social principles. They have fol- 
lowed with admiration the work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, and have wondered whether the C.S.G. could not 
learn something from the C.E.G. The matter has even been 
discussed by correspondents in the Catholic Press, more par- 
ticularly in connection with the recent celebration, by the 
C.S.G., of its twenty-first birthday. No one will regret that 
these discussions have taken place, for they are a sign of a 
real interest in the C.S.G. and its work. Some correspon- 
dents have, however, shown a tendency to believe that their 
desire for open-air propaganda is so evidently justified and 
so eminently reasonable that nothing but blindness or 
lethargy on the part of those they are criticizing can explain 
the fact that the Executive of the Guild is little moved by 
their appeals. Were this belief true, the Catholic public 
would not be much to blame if it withdrew from the Guild 
even that modicum of support which it at present accords, and 
bestowed its donations on some more energetic and zealous 
body. The consequences would be fatal to the existence of 
the Guild, and it is, therefore, not surprising that its official 
representatives (of whom the present writer is not one) 
strongly defend themselves when attacked, as they have been, 
for not undertaking open-air propaganda. The controversy is 
one of sufficient importance to the progress of Catholicism in 
this country to justify an impartial examination of the facts 
and the arguments that have been based upon them. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the Catholic 
Social Guild has never made the slightest objection to its 
members undertaking open-air lectures on social topics. In- 
deed, it hopes that one of the results of the formation which 
is given to Catholic workers at the Catholic Workers’ College 
at Oxford will be to fit the students to address any audience, 
open-air or indoor, on social questions, and to explain clearly 
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any relevant Catholic principles. The controversy turns on 
the point whether the Guild should undertake open-air propa- 
ganda as part of its organized campaign to make known to 
the British public both the general principles of social 
morality and the specific pronouncements of the Church 
authorities (especially, of course, of Pope Leo XIII) on social 
questions. 

Those who urge it to do so point to the success of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild, whose speakers appear in various 
parts of London and the provinces and explain to all who 
will assemble round their platform the history and doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, replying to objections put forward 
from the audience and endeavouring to dispel the cloud of 
prejudice which has so long obscured the truth of Catho- 
licism in the minds of our fellow-countrymen. The speakers 
are all trained in their work, and have to obtain a certificate 
of competence before they are permitted to appear under the 
aegis of the C.E.G. Contemplata aliis tradere, to pass on to 
others the truths they have first absorbed themselves, is the 
function of these speakers. Now, it is argued, why should 
not the C.S.G. proceed along the same lines? It has its study 
clubs, its postal tuition, its Summer Schools and its litera- 
ture, by which it instructs those who care to avail themselves 
of the facilities it offers in social doctrine, just as the C.E.G. 
has its courses of instruction for its speakers. What is the 
use of all this weight of learning to those who have acquired 
it, what influence has it on the non-Catholic world, unless, 
after the example of the C.E.G., the Social Guild organizes 
open-air propaganda by its students for the benefit of a dis- 
tracted world? The public at present reached by the Guild, 
it is argued, is a very small one. It includes those who be- 
long to its study clubs, of course, but relatively even to the 
size of the Catholic body in this country the membership of 
these clubs is small. The official organ of the Guild, the 
monthly Christian Democrat, has a circulation of only a few 
thousands. How many read the pamphlets which the Guild 
publishes? How many churches display them at the church 
door ? Contrast this limited publicity with the activity of the 
Socialists and Communists, ready and willing to speak at 
every street corner, to hold their propaganda meetings in 
parks and on public commons. How can the C.S.G. hope 
to counteract their teaching unless it has its rival meetings ? 
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The critic sometimes goes further, and asks the Guild to 
be logical. It has no objection to organizing public lectures, 
open to all comers, in halls and meeting rooms; why, then, 
not take the next step, and hold them in the open-air ? When, 
a few years ago, there seemed to be a real danger that our 
Catholic workers might be tricked into joining the Commu- 
nist Party without realizing that to do so would be a betrayal 
of their religion, the Social Guild led an energetic campaign 
of (indoor) public meetings and special pamphlets to make 
the true policy of the Communists perfectly clear to all whom 
it could reach. Would it not have been wise to extend this 
campaign to the open-air platform ? 

This is, I think, a fair account of the arguments which are 
brought forward in favour of the C.S.G. coming into the 
open forum. At first sight they seem distinctly forcible. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that they are misleading, and 
that, if accepted by the Guild, they would lead it into a mis- 
taken and dangerous policy. 

It does not require a great deal of thought to see that the 
work of the Evidence Guild and that of the Social Guild are 
of a very different nature. The former exists to expound 
Catholic dogma as revealed in Holy Scripture and as defined 
by the Church. It popularizes Catholic theology, which has 
been developed, elaborated, and explained by a great number 
of specialists in the subject. On certain points there are 
differences of opinion amongst these specialists, but there 
is unanimity about all the subjects which the Church has 
made part of the Catholic Faith. Just as there is a definite 
Catholic Faith, so there is a definite Catholic theology, to 
explain which in popular terms is a responsible, but by no 
means impossible, task, requiring simply a clear grasp of the 
doctrines in question and the power to state them in language 
which the ordinary man and woman can understand. Con- 
trast this with the work of the Social Guild. Its endeavour 
is to apply Catholic moral principles to the social conditions 
of the present day, with a view to securing that our social 
and economic development may follow lines which are ac- 
ceptable to (Catholic) Christianity. It has, then, a two-fold 
task : to give instruction in principles, and to show the appli- 
cation of those principles to concrete problems. The first 
part of the task is comparatively easy, requiring a knowledge 
of the general moral rules governing the social relations be- 
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tween men; the second part is immensely difficult, involving 
as it does a detailed knowledge of a great number of economic 
and social facts, some of which (e.g., the real financial situa- 
tion of a firm or industry, the real opinions of a body of 
workers as to their conditions of labour, the real facts in a 
trade dispute) can hardly ever be more than matter of prob- 
able conjecture. Yet no one would deny that it is this second 
part of the Guild’s task which is of supreme interest to the 
ordinary inquirer. He or she wants to know ‘‘what solution 
does the C.S.G. put forward for our unemployment problem ? 
what is the attitude of the C.S.G. to rationalization ? does the 
C.S.G. support the employers or the operatives in the cot- 
ton dispute over the eight-loom question? how would the 
C.S.G. restore the coal industry to prosperity ?’’ And so 
on; though sometimes the inquirer substitutes for ‘*C.S.G.”’ 
the words ‘‘the Catholic Church.’’ These are the questions, 
with many others of the same kind, which an open-air speaker 
would have hurled at him from his audience. 

What would an official C.S.G. representative answer? For 
the matter of that, what would a quite unofficial speaker 
answer? He would have to make it quite plain that the 
Catholic Church (and the Social Guild, whose function it is 
to make known the teaching of the Church on social ques- 
tions) is not a political party with a list of cut-and-dried party 
remedies for all our economic problems, for this is the simple 
fact. Very wisely indeed the Guild follows the example of 
the Church in refusing to identify itself with any political 
party. If it did otherwise, it would change the whole basis 
of its constitution, and would lose a great part of its mem- 
bers; for it is the boast of the Guild that it includes in its 
ranks men and women of the three political parties. Leaving 
aside, then, for the moment whether the Guild has or has not 
a definite policy in the matters just mentioned as likely to be 
raised by hecklers at an open-air meeting, it would be essen- 
tial for the lecturer to insist on the non-party. character of the 
Guild, more especially if he had to put forward a policy which 
happened to coincide with the views of one particular political 
party, while opposed to those of other parties. Otherwise 
the Guild would be immediately accused (as it has already, 
with far less apparent justification, been accused) of being 
the mere mouthpiece of the employers or of the workers or of 
the Socialists. The C.E.G. is not exposed to this danger, 
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for the topics with which it deals of their very nature tran- 
scend all class-divisions and party-politics. 

But, it may be argued, why should not the Guild elaborate 
a programme of social measures of its own? Some of these 
measures might be the same as those of one or other of the 
political parties, but it is fairly certain that not all would be; 
and this divergence would be sufficient evidence of the politi- 
cal independence of the Guild. This raises another oft-de- 
bated question. The Guild, after careful consideration, has 
considered that it is not possible to draw up such a pro- 
gramme in the detail which would make it useful for open- 
air propaganda. The programme of the Guild is the pro- 
gramme of the Church on social reform. Its Magna Charta 
is Rerum Novarum. I cannot believe that anyone who is 
familiar with that encyclical would maintain that it affords 
a programme for open-air propaganda. It is too general, 
too well-balanced. Its real importance appears to me to be 
that it lays down the general principles with which a practical 
policy must be in harmony if it is to be acceptable to Catho- 
lics. For instance, it insists that material welfare is subor- 
dinate to spiritual welfare : that one class is not naturally the 
enemy of other classes : that ownership should be widely dif- 
fused : that employers and workers must respect each others’ 
rights : that private property is not against the law of nature : 
that just wages must be paid, and other conditions of labour 
be fair and equitable. This is the spirit of what the Popes 
call Christian Democracy, and it marks off the social policy 
of the Church from that of Socialists (in the full sense of the 
word) and Communists on the one hand, and from that of 
the laissez-faire school on the other. From that point of 
view its importance cannot be exaggerated. But its teaching 
is so true, so much in accordance with the dictates of the 
human conscience, that there are not many to be found (out- 
side the ranks of the Communist Party) who would venture 
to contradict it to-day, or who would not be inclined to re- 
gard its principles as platitudes. An open-air lecture which 
did not go beyond an exposition of the principles of Rerum 
Novarum would not have an audience. The urgent question 
at the moment is, how are these principles to be applied to our 
present economic difficulties ? 

To be quite concrete, if a lecturer explained that all workers 
ought to be paid a wage sufficient to maintain them and their 
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families in decent human conditions, he would at once be 
asked what he thought about the wages paid to the miners 
and the textile operatives? and whether the railway com- 
panies are justified in trying to reduce wages? If he quoted 
a recent Roman document in favour of the right of workers 
to form trade unions, he would be thought to be enunciating 
a platitude, and would be pressed for his opinion of the Trade 
Disputes Acts. Having offered a defence of the right of 
private property, he would be forced to discuss the nationali- 
zation of transport and power. 

The answer to such questions as these, though ultimately 
based upon broad general principles, depends on all sorts of 
contingent facts, some of which vary from time to time and 
place to place, and some of which are amongst those to which 
reference has already been made as being so concealed as to 
be almost undiscoverable under present conditions of pub- 
licity and secrecy. The columns of our more serious periodi- 
cals bear witness to the differences of opinion on these 
subjects amongst even the most eminent economists. If one 
of these gentlemen urges that our currency system needs 
overhauling, another denounces him as a currency-crank. One 
professor of economics looks to the progress of rationalization 
to solve the unemployment problem; others, of equal 
eminence, protest that he is entirely mistaken. The causes 
of the world-wide economic depression form a popular subject 
for the speeches of Bank chairmen, and for lectures to Cham- 
bers of Commerce; but there is a wonderful difference of 
opinion revealed by these speeches. Is it, then, surprising 
that the C.S.G. prefers to confine its efforts to giving to its 
students a general education in economics and social history, 
so as to enable them to understand the pros and cons of sug- 
gested policies, rather than to formulating a detailed policy 
itself? It has no gift of inspiration, and cannot claim to be 
wiser than the competent economists and sociologists who 
are at present at loggerheads over the remedies necessary to 
restore our national prosperity. Nor can it be content to act 
as a political party does when it confidently asserts that it 
holds the golden key to the solution of all our troubles, for 
such confident assertions only too often are based on little 
more than a lively hope of being returned to power at an 
election. Just as surely as if the Guild were to harness itself 
to a political party, would its adoption of a detailed pro- 
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gramme rob it of large numbers of its members, more par- 
ticularly of those who are best equipped to have their own 
views about the details; for it would be too much to expect 
that their views and the Guild’s would coincide on all points. 

If these arguments are worth anything, the Guild is right 
in refraining from the enunciation of a detailed programme 
of social and economic measures, and consequently right in 
refusing to organize open-air propaganda in favour of a de- 
tailed social programme calling itself ‘‘Catholic’’; while 
open-air propaganda in favour of general Catholic social 
principles is useless, if not in practice impossible. This is 
not to say that on some particular point open-air propa- 
ganda by the Guild would not be an urgent duty. If, for 
example, a Government proposed to pass an Act in direct 
conflict with Catholic social principles, I have no doubt that 
the Guild would use every means at its disposal to enlighten 
the public and to organize opposition, just as it did (with 
notable success) when our Catholic workers seemed to be fall- 
ing under Communist influence in certain districts. But 
such cases as these are not likely to arise frequently, and the 
critics of the Guild are not contemplating them particularly. 

All that has been said above refers to the inadvisability 
of the Guild undertaking open-air propaganda as part of its 
normal programme of action, not to public lectures held in 
a hall or mission-room. The difference between the two cases 
is that indoor lectures are chiefly intended to arouse Catho- 
lics to a sense of their duties as citizens, and to remind them 
that there are certain social principles which, as loyal Catho- 
lics, they must take into account and accept; whereas open- 
air propaganda is directed to the general public, mainly non- 
Catholic. It appears to me, after a very considerable ex- 
perience of lecturing under the auspices of the C.S.G., that, 
useful as public lectures intended mainly for Catholics are, 
lectures to small groups of keen social students (especially if 
they hold some position of influence or authority in their 
trade or profession) are still more useful; and I think that it 
is this type of lecture, the very antithesis of open-air propa- 
ganda, which the C.S.G. should strive to extend. 


LEWIS WATT. 











THE STIGMATISEE MARIE-JULIE 
JAHENNY 


HAVE often thought that I should like to write a book 

on “Queer Saints.” If ever that purpose were realized 

one chapter of it would certainly have to be devoted to 
Marie Julie Jahenny, the stigmatisée of La Fraudais (Loire 
Inférieure). Unfortunately there is a most disconcerting 
lack of any proper biographical materials. The only source 
of information accessible to me here in London is the book, 
La Stigmatisation,) of Dr. Imbert-Gourbeyre. The good 
doctor was a convinced believer in the supernatural character 
of Marie Julie’s phenomena. It should be noted that in 
dealing with historical evidence regarding the Saints of the 
past he shows himself absolutely uncritical, and, convinced 
as he was, that the bestowal of bleeding stigmata was the 
supreme mark of the Divine predilection for the souls who 
were thus privileged, he often manifests a surprising credu- 
lity, putting faith in all that was told him concerning them 
and all that he heard from their own lips. None the less it 
is impossible to doubt his honesty, and from a medical point 
of view he must have been a fairly competent observer. He 
published a number of essays on subjects connected with his 
own profession? and read many papers before congresses of 
the faculty. Moreover for 36years (1852 to 1888) he was 
“‘Professeur a l’école de Médicine de Clermont,” so that one 
cannot treat his utterances as those of an ignoramus in mat- 
ters of pathology. 

As Dr. Imbert—it will economize space to dispense with 
the second element of his hyphenated surname—tells us him- 
self, he interviewed Marie Julie for the first time in 1873. 
This Breton peasant girl was then twenty-three years old. 
The stigmata had become manifest only a short time before, 
and Dr. Imbert went to the little hamlet of La Fraudais, 
prés Blain, at the invitation of her diocesan, Mgr. Fournier, 

*? This work, published in 1894, is entirely different from his book “Les 
Stigmatisées"’ which appeared 21 years earlier, though, in certain respects, it 
goes over the same ground. 

? Several of these were of sufficient importance to have been acquired by the 


British Museum and will be found entered in the Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books. 
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Bishop of Nantes, to report upon the case. He had already 
had the opportunity of studying professionally the stigmatisa- 
tion of Louise Lateau, and after a personal inspection, sup- 
plemented by consultations with the distinguished Belgian 
expert, Dr. Lefebvre, he had written voluminously in defence 
of the genuineness and supernatural origin of the manifesta- 
tions at Bois-d’Haine. His examination of Marie Julie 
proved equally satisfactory, and he accordingly wrote to the 
Bishop to assure his Lordship that he need have no misgiv- 
ings, trickery there was none, or, as Dr. Imbert put it, “il 
n’y avait pas de fraude 4 La Fraudais.”’ + 

By the time “La Stigmatisation” was published twenty-one 
years had passed since this first interview and much had hap- 
pened in the interval, but Dr. Imbert was still convinced 
of the entire good faith of Marie Julie. He tells us that 
he had made frequent journeys to La Fraudais, and that 
during most of the time he had been in uninterrupted cor- 
respondence with her numerous friends who were the eye- 
witnesses of what was occurring. Unfortunately he gives 
us no consecutive description of the case and not much de- 
tail as to his own observations of it. Though he refers to 
Marie Julie again and again, the reader who is interested in 
this particular ecstatic has to piece together for himself the 
casual notices scattered through a volume of nearly 600 
pages. Moreover, there is no index. But if I may attempt 
a preliminary outline of the manifestations, the principal in- 
cidents are the following. To some of these it will be neces- 
sary to come back later on and to discuss in fuller detail the 
allegations made. In order to save space I propose to use 
the initials M.J. in place of the Breton girl’s full name, and 
to print this summary in smaller type. 


* It may be interesting to translate a letter which Dr. Imbert received from 
the Bishop two years later. Dr. Imbert says: “ In 1875 I acquainted His Lord- 
ship with certain objections that had been raised against the phenomena at La 
Fraudais. On June 6 he answered in the following terms: ‘ The reports 
which reach me every week about Marie Julie make more and more clear the 
workings of God in that soul. He bestows favours upon her which are evidently 
of a supernatural order. She is not only growing in virtue but in a sublime 
understanding. For her what is natural and human ceases to exist and she 
often has an illumination concerning persons whom she sees or of whom people 
speak to her which is quite independent of her normal condition. So, my 
dear doctor, you may have full confidence. The moment will come when Marie 
Julie herself will supply the proof... She is perfectly sincere. What is mani- 
fested in her belongs to the supernatural order. I can find nothing but what 
is good, edifying and in accord with the principles of the spiritual life. There- 
fore it is God who is at the back of it all. The truth will be made manifest ; 
be quite sure of that’. ‘La Stigmatisation,” Vol. I., Preface, p. xviii. 
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BEGINNING OF THE STIGMATA 


On 22 Feb. 1873 M.J. was seriously ill. Our Lady appeared 
and told her she would have much to suffer. On March 15 the 
Blessed Virgin asked her if she was willing to bear the same 
sufferings that our Saviour endured, and, upon her affirmative 
answer, announced that she would receive the stigmata. The 
stigmatisation began 21 March (it was a Friday and then the 
feast of the Five Wounds). When Dr. Imbert saw M.J. in Sep., 
the stigmata in the palms of her hands were perfectly formed, 
but on the backs was only a reddish swelling. 


DIABOLIC ASSAULTS 

On April 26, 73, the Blessed Virgin warned her that she would 
suffer much violence from the malice of the devil. Many fright- 
ening vexations followed, for example she, her sister and their 
servant, when starting for Blain, were all hurled to the ground. 
The servant when interrogated by Dr. Imbert confirmed the story. 
Crucifixes and relics were thrown on the floor. Medals were cast 
into the fire, M.J.’s clothes were torn, her body scratched all over. 
She saw the demon’s claws and Dr. Imbert afterwards examined 
the scratches. These wounds however never suppurated but were 
readily healed with holy water. In August M.J. learned from 
our Lady that the assaults would cease at the end of Sep. On 
St. Michael’s day the devil withdrew and left upon her bed a 
silver cross and medals he had stolen from her. In April 74, 
however, the attacks were renewed. A red liquid like blood, was 
thrown over her. She was struck down and dragged across the 
floor. Holy relics, but also filthy rags and other horrors, were 
stuffed into her mouth, until she was almost choked. These 
statements were confirmed by witnesses, especially by the Curé, 
M. David. The vexations finally ceased in Sep. 75. Stolen 
medals and other objects of piety which had disappeared were 
returned by the Blessed Virgin tied up in a parcel with a most 
beautiful blue ribbon. Our Lady told M.J. that the ribbon was 
part of her own girdle. M.J. was to give half of it to her con- 
fessor M. David.? 

ESPOUSALS 


Meanwhile there had been other developments. The Blessed 
Virgin had made known to her that our Saviour would unite her 
mystically to Himself as His bride. During an ecstasy on 16 Dec. 
73 M.J. announced that she was shortly to plight her troth to her 
heavenly spouse. In Jan. 74 she said it would come to pass on a 
certain day in Feb. Witnesses were to be present. On the day 
foretold (Feb. 20) in the presence of fourteen people a rim of 


* “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., p. 10. 
* “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., pp. 174—180. 
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flesh gradually developed under their eyes round the ring finger 
of her right hand, M.J. being inecstasy. In 1894, though some- 
what changed in form, the circlet was still quite clearly marked.! 


INEDIA 


Shortly after this we hear of a period during which M.J. took 
no nourishment. On 5 Feb. 74 she declared while in ecstasy that 
before long she would eat nothing at all. This was repeated 
on Feb. 20 in the presence of the fourteen witnesses who assisted 
at her espousals. Accordingly from Low Sunday (12 Ap. 74) 
to July 15 she neither ate nor drank, except for her reception of 
Holy Communion. During the rest of that year she took a little 
food, but on Dec. 28 she resumed her practice of complete ab- 
stention which then continued uninterruptedly for more than five 
years and one month.? 


FURTHER STIGMATISATION 


In the course of 1875 M.J. announced a further development 
of her stigmatic marks, explaining that a cross and a flower with 
the words O CRUX AVE would appear on her breast. More than a 
week beforehand she stated that this would occur on Dec. 7. 
Her breast was examined the day before and there was then no 
sign of any such markings. Her family and other witnesses, 
who were present the next morning during her ecstasy, averred 
that,a most delicious fragrance exhaled from her at this time, and 
that her breast was afterwards found to be inscribed as she had 
foretold. These patterns had not disappeared when Dr. Imbert 
wrote nearly twenty years later. He had examined her profes- 
sionally on many occasions and he declares that “la poitrine de 
Marie-Julie est en quelque sorte criblée de figures et d’inscrip- 
tions.” Previously to 1875 she had received the stigmata of the 
crown of thorns, of the wound in the shoulder, of the galling of 
the ropes round the wrists and ankles, and the weals of 
the scourges. These marks apparently bled but slightly. They 
consisted for the most part only of a crust of coagulated blood 
which had exuded through the pores without any visible lesion of 
the epidermis. It is conceivable that they might have been in- 
geniously faked, but the persistence for twenty years which Dr. 
Imbert attests is difficult to explain. A transformation of the 
stigmatic markings (of which drawings are furnished) took place, 
again duly in accord with predictions, on 20 Feb. 78 and 29 
June 80. Moreover on 19 Sep. 82 Dr. Imbert himself was 
present when M.jJ. announced in ecstasy that both the ring and 


* “La Stigmatisation,”’ Vol. II., pp. 115—117. 

? “La Stigmatisation,”’ Vol. II1., pp. 183—-184. Of these five years Dr. Imbert 
says: “Pendant toute cette période, il n’y eut aucune excrétion liquide ou 
solide.” 

3 “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., pp. 21, 68—69, and 74. 
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the crown of thorns would shortly take a more elaborate form. 
She repeated in her trance the words she had heard from the 
Archangel Raphael who had promised that when the transforma- 
tion occurred there would be an angelic concert and that he him- 
self would conduct it. The prediction was verified on 24 May 83 
and we are told that the family, who alone were present, were 
twice privileged to hear the music of the angels. 
BLEEDING CRUCIFIXES 

Some time before this on 21 Jan. 77 a chromolithograph of 
the crucifixion hanging in M.J.’s room is stated to have bled and 
this phenomenon was repeated on a more extensive scale on 
27 May 8o in the presence of the Abbé ‘Lequeux. But on this 
manifestation a few words must be said later. 

SHARING THE AGONY OF THE PASSION 

From the month of June 80, more harrowing scenes had been 
occurring at La Fraudais and had been witnessed by many people. 
The nature of the suffering was usually predicted in some pre- 
ceding ecstasy, and when the realisation occurred, M.J. again 
in ecstasy, described and commented upon the particular torment 
in which she was then participating. On 27 Sep. 80 Dr. Imbert 
was himself present. Our Lord, he was informed, had told her 
on the preceding Friday (Sep. 24): “On Monday I will shorten 
your limbs, your head shall be crushed into your bones, you will 
have a burning fever, your tongue will be swollen enormously, 
all your joints will be inflamed.” It was further made known 
to her that this suffering was to be undergone by her in expiation 
for the outrages offered to our Saviour by sinners during that 
particular month of September. The programme was completely 
carried out in the presence of Dr. Imbert and other witnesses. 
The doctor was evidently deeply impressed and gives a blood- 
curdling description, unfortunately far too long to quote, of 
the incredible shrinking downwards of the head between the 
shoulders, of the contraction of the body almost to a ball, of the 
tongue, too swollen for the mouth to contain it, forced out and 
protruding hideously beyond the clenched teeth, of the tetanic 
condition of the muscles and sinews, as first one side of the trunk 
seemed to double its volume and then the other. The pulse was 
at 130. And with all this she spoke at intervals gasping out a 
detailed enumeration of the pains which she was enduring.1 


SUPERVENING INFIRMITIES 


A few days later Dr. Imbert was again present at an ecstasy 
in which he heard M.J. announce the near approach of a long 
illness in which she, in answer to the solicitations of her heavenly 
Spouse, would be called upon to make the sacrifice of her hearing, 


* “La Stigmatisation,”’ Vol. II., pp. 131—135. 
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of her sight, of her speech and of the power of movement. At 
the end of November she again spoke of this. On 19 Dec. 80 
she stated definitely that the trial would begin in two days’ time, 
and so it happened. She lost her speech and her hearing on Dec. 
21, four days afterwards she became blind and on 4 Feb. 81 
hemiplegia set in, and two, if not for, years passed before she 
found release from this condition of almost complete impotence. 
Still there were mitigations, or at any rate surprising irregu- 
larities, in her afflicted state. Passing into an ecstasy on Fridays 
at nine o’clock her paralysis disappeared and she was able to 
make her usual exercises of the Stations of the Cross. Our Lord 
had told her before the trial began that during her trances she 
would recover her power of speech; and so it proved. In this 
state she delivered lengthy addresses, and then her tongue again 
became “hard as a stone, withdrawn into and obstructing the back 
of her throat, the tip being doubled under it.” One cannot but 
be reminded of Professor Carmagnola’s child patient, dumb at 
normal times, but answering vivaciously and singing during her 
somnambulisms.2 What was still more curious in M.J.’s case, 
we are told that though she was completely deaf “she could hear 
what the priest said to her when he spoke Latin.’ 


VISIONS, HIEROGNOSIS AND MIRACULOUS COMMUNIONS 
All these are claimed for M.J., but the evidence that she 
possessed any preternormal knowledge of the provenance of relics 
or of the propinquity of the B. Sacrament and other holy things 
seems slight. Of her Communions we shall have to speak further. 


Reviewing the case as a whole, the possibility of simulated 
trances and of artifact stigmata, or, in other words, of a con- 
scious imposture persisted in for twenty years, must, it seems 
to me, be ruled out. Stigmata consisting merely of a crust 
or scab of congealed blood, which when washed away reveals 
an uninjured cuticle beneath, may sound very suspicious, but 
the stigmatic marks in Louise Lateau’s forehead were of this 
description. You wiped away the blood and no sort of lacer- 
ation of the epidermis was revealed even when examined with 
a lens—Sz/é in a minute or two another drop of blood forced 
its way through the sweat ducts and showed red upon the sur- 
face just cleared. In any case there would be the unthink- 
able labour of renewing such marks for the mystification of 
the numerous visitors, priests and laymen, who for so many 

* “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., p. 136. Dr. Imbert was speaking from per- 
sonal observation. 2 See Tue Month, Feb. 1931, p. 150. 


3 “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., p. 137. I do not gather that Dr. Imbert here 
speaks from personal observation. 
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years kept coming to La Fraudais. Strongest of all is the 
evidence for the permanent ridge around Marie Julie’s ring 
finger which fourteen witnesses had seen formed under their 
own eyes on Feb. 20, 1874, and with regard to which Dr. 
Imbert definitely states: “Marie Julie’s ring remains to the 
present day. I saw it again in October, 1891, still a ring 
made in the fleshy tissues (/oujours fait dans les chairs), like 
a hoop of red coral which had sunk into the skin.” ! 

Again it can hardly be maintained that Marie Julie’s 
trances or ecstasies were merely simulated. Dr. Imbert at- 
tests that he had several times seen flies settle on the white 
of her eyes when she was in this state without producing any 
twitching of the eyelids or other reaction. On some occa- 
sions her extremities became icy cold and there was hardly a 
sign of respiration. The rigidity of her limbs was often 
cataleptic. Using all his strength Dr. Imbert could not bend 
them, or take from her a little picture she held between her 
fingers.? 

Excluding then the possibility of conscious and systematic 
trickery—which, by the way, would almost necessarily have 
involved the connivance of her family, of her confessors, as 
well as that of more than one neighbouring curé—what alter- 
native explanation is left us? Are we to say that Marie Julie 
was a Saint stupendously favoured by God; or a soul for the 
time being, at any rate, held in bondage bv the devil; or 
simply a religiously obsessed neurotic girl, so phenomenally 
suggestible that the ideas latent in her subconscious mind 
had the power to work out their own fulfilment even in her 
physical frame? I must confess that it is the last solution 
which seems to me, both in this and in other similar cases, to 
accord best with the verifiable data. 

There are in particular three antecedent considerations 
which strongly suggest that we should look for a pathological 
rather than a supernatural solution of the problem. The 
first is that in most cases in which adequate information is 
obtainable the stigmatic has what from a medical point of 
view must be regarded as a bad family history. In the next 
place we note that before the development of the phenomena 
the subject has nearly always given evidence of a congenital 
predisposition to such disorders as tuberculosis or hysteria, 


* “La Stigmatisation,”’ Vol. II., pp. 116—117. 
* “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., pp. 253—257. 
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or else has been exposed to some abnormal shock to the sys- 
tem, some terrible accident or frightening episode which has 
brought on a severe attack of illness. Thirdly, that the stig- 
mata and certain strange clairvoyant powers which stigmatics 
not uncommonly exhibit are constantly associated with symp- 
toms which the alienist physician would diagnose as probably 
indicative of some deep-seated neurosis. I refer particularly 
to the blindness, the deafness, the loss of speech for which 
doctors can assign no organic cause, as well as to the hemi- 
plegias, the aversion to food and drink, the hematemeses, 
ithe “fugues,” and the suddenness with which critical illnesses 
develop, only to be healed as suddenly by apparently 
miraculous cures. 

Let me take in illustration two of the most famous stig- 
matisées of recent times, Gemma Galgani (1878—1903), and 
Mary Baouardy, the Syrian Carmelite, better known as Sister 
Marie de Jésus Crucifié (1846—1878).1 Gemma’s mother 
died of consumption aged 39, and her father of cancer aged 
57. One of her brothers died at 22, another at 18, and a 
third as an infant, while a sister died at 18. Of this family 
of eight only three survived when she herself went to her 
reward in her twenty-sixth year. Of the Baouardy’s we know 
no details, but Marie’s biographers tell us that before her 
birth her parents had lost twelve sons in infancy or child- 
hood, that both her father and mother died before she was 
five, and that her one surviving brother, Paul, passed away in 
1890 at the age of 43. 

With regard to Gemma’s own history, we learn that when 
she was between 15 and 16 she had an illness of three 
months. Two or three years later there were curvature of 
the spine, meningitis, and kidney troubles, with an abscess in 
the lumbar regions. This was followed by a complete, though 
temporary, loss of hearing, and all her hair fell off. Then 
paralysis supervened, and for a whole year she was incapable 
of movement. She was cured miraculously by St. Gabriel of 
the Sorrows early in March, 1899, and three months later 
she received the stigmata. To complete her medical his- 
tory let me notice that towards the end of her short life she 
had vomitings of blood, that for sixty days continuously she 


+ I select these two because I have not previously dealt with them. Others, 
e.g., Anne Catherine Emmerich, Teresa Higginson, Domenica Lazzari, Palma 
d’Oria, Georges Marasco, Anna Maria Castreca, etc., have been more or less 
fully discussed in various articles of mine during the past twelve years. 
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could neither eat nor drink—it was, says her biographer, an 
assoluta inedia—and towards the last she became blind and 
lost her voice so completely that she could hardly speak. Of 
her subjective condition some months before her death we are 
told that she saw insects and other horrible things in all the 
food which was given her, and that she felt a serpent winding 
round her in bed and trying to crush her slender frame. 
Hardly less remarkable was the medical record of Marie 
de Jésus Crucifié. We may pass over the attempted decapita- 
tion which she is alleged to have experienced when she was 
twelve years old. What seems certain is that there was al- 
ways a scar upon her neck, and that the doctors who later 
examined her at Marseilles declared that one or two of the 
cartilage rings of the trachea were missing. At the age of 
15 when acting as servant at Beirut she feli ill and became 
blind for forty days. (Therese Neumann, it will be remem- 
bered, was blind for four years.) Marie’s doctors declared 
that the blindness was incurable, but Our Lady restored her 
sight instantaneously. Some little time later she fell from 
a terrace on to the ground below. “Tout son corps fut hor- 
riblement meurtri,” we are told, which must mean a little 
more than that she was badly bruised, for she was in bed 
for a month without any notable amelioration, but again Our 
Lady cured her suddenly. Coming to France when she was 
17 she had trances or ecstasies, one of which lasted for four 
days. She had previously in Syria performed a fast on bread 
and water for a year. She now undertook a second similar 
fast in Marseilles. Before it ended she fell ill, her throat 
was so seriously affected that she was believed to be dying, 
but once more she was suddenly and miraculously cured. 
The stigmata appeared later, at the age of 21, but some little 
time previously she had had another bad fall down a flight 
of stairs. I have no thought of speaking of Sceur Marie 
otherwise than with the deepest veneration for her undoubted 
holiness of life, but I am inclined to think that in her case, as 
possibly in that of Gemma Galgani, God for His own ends 
blessed and used faculties that were akin to those we must 
recognize in such strangely afflicted but no less strangely en- 
dowed sufferers as Mollie Fancher and Mrs. Croad, faculties 
which were preternormal rather than supernatural. Without, 
of course, anticipating the judgment of the Church, it seems 
permissible to believe that such faculties in the stigmatisées 
mentioned may well have been associated with heroic sanc- 
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tity, but I would submit that similar phenomena need not 
necessarily be associated with heroic sanctity, and that they 
belong rather to a peculiar pathological condition, as to 
the causes and characteristics of which we are very much in 
the dark. If this were so, we might quite reasonably ex- 
pect to find genuine stigmatic phenomena occasionally de- 
veloping, without any diabolic intervention, in people who, 
though living in an atmosphere of religion and mysticism, 
were by no means saints, and were inclined to exploit such 
manifestations for their own glorification. 

The stigmata of Marie Julie must stand on rather a dif- 
ferent footing from those of the two servants of God referred 
to above, if only from the fact that no information is avail- 
able regarding the manner of her death.! But there is also 
reason to suspect that her religious spirit was not such as we 
are accustomed to associate with the idea of high sanctity. 
The canonized saints in almost every known case were anxious 
to hide what they believed to be God’s supernatural favours. 
Over and over again we read of those who besought Our 
Lord to take from them the external marks of the stigmata, 
leaving them the pain, and many, like St. Catherine of Siena, 
had their prayer granted. Marie Julie, on the other hand, 
seemed distinctly to court publicity, and the announcements 
made in her ecstasies of future developments seem to have 
been the reflex of this habitual attitude of her subconscious 
mind. It is perhaps in what we are told of her “miraculous” 
communions that the tendency comes out most clearly. We 
learn from Dr. Imbert that the first of these occurred in 
1874, while between May 1876 and Jan. 1877 there were 
13 such communions which, being announced by her in 
ecstasy beforehand, were witnessed by more than 200 people 
in all. Exception, however, seems to have been taken to 
these exhibitions—I use the word advisedly—and shortly after 
the death of Mgr. Fournier (June 4, 1877) the Vicars 
Capitular of Nantes forbade Marie Julie to receive the 
Sacraments, a prohibition which was confirmed by Mgr. 
Lecocq, the new Bishop, and was only withdrawn eleven years 
later in 1889. In the interval Marie Julie, now unable to 
present herself at the altar rails or to have the Blessed Sacra- 

' Since this article was in type M. l’'Abbé J. M. Morice, Curé of Blain, in 
answer to my inquiries, has had the kindness to inform me that Marie Julie 


Jahény—it is so he spells the name—is still living at the age of eighty. On 
the subject of her stigmata he says: “Je ne me prononce pas.” 
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ment brought to her, received Communion “miraculously” 
every Sunday, as well as on some festivals and Fridays. Dr. 
Imbert was much distressed at the slur cast upon the stig- 
matisée whose cause he had championed, and having himself 
twice witnessed the “miracle” he addressed a protest to Mgr. 
Lecocq in 1880, in the course of which he describes one of 
these occasions as follows: 


There were 14 people present including the Curé of Savenay 
and the Curé of Vort. The stigmatisée was out of bed. Three 
times successively she put out her tongue quite a long way (e//e 
a sorti largement la langue). On putting it out a fourth time, 
there appeared upon it, about an inch from the tip, a small 
host, quite white, adhering lightly to the mucous membrane. It 
was dry and flat, not curled up. In the way it was shown trickery 
seemed to me impossible. Marie Julie had previously been talk- 
ing at intervals for nearly an hour with all the animation she 
shows when she speaks in ecstasy. If she had secreted a host 
in her mouth beforehand, it must have appeared moist, soft, 
jagged, broken or curled up. In the circumstances imposture 
was inconceivable. Those who witnessed it on the same occasion 
thought as I did. So far as I know no one has accused her of 
deception. 


I must confess that the scene so described does not make 
upon me the same favourable impression it seems to have 
made on Dr. Imbert. The suggestion of a conjuring trick 
in which the performer takes off his coat to show that there is 
nothing up his sleeve is irresistible. Moreover, the withhold- 
ing of the Sacraments for eleven years, even though the pro- 
hibition was eventually withdrawn, makes it clear that there 
were influential ecclesiastics who took scandal at the scenes 
enacted at La Fraudais. Neither is the incident of the 
bleeding crucifixes free from serious objection. On Corpus 
Christi day, 1880, the Vicaire of Blain, M. Lequeux, was 
with Marie Julie. Falling into an ecstasy she told him that 
there was blood upon her picture of the crucifixion. Turning 
his head he saw the patch of blood and called her sister, who 
saw it also. Then, to quote the terms of a letter he after- 
wards wrote: 


I noticed that Marie Julie had her lips glued to her crucifix 
and seemed to be drinking. Going closer I clearly saw crimson 
blood upon the crucifix and on her lips. . . . She then said: 


* “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., p. 429- 
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“Father, quick, give me my other crucified love, your own cruci- 
fix.” I put it into her hands, and immediately she began to drink 
in the same way. After a few minutes she added: “My Jesus 
wants you to purify the two crucifixes with your consecrated 
fingers.” I then took a piece of blessed linen and purified both 
crucifixes both of which were reddened with crimson blood. 


It seems clear from this and from some further details 
that Marie Julie regarded the crucifixes as marked with Our 
Lord’s Precious Blood. But why should one want to “drink 
from” two crucifixes in succession? One cannot but suspect 
a pose, that the blood may have come from a cut lip, and 
that she wanted to gratify her visitor by making him in a 
sense participate in the miracle. At the same time it must 
be remembered that these things, happening during trance, 
do not by any means imply that there was a deliberate and 
conscious act of deception. But they probably reflect a cer- 
tain insincerity and self-centredness in the subliminal mind, 
and it is not easy to suppose that they could happen in the 
case of one to whom God was all and herself nothing. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* “La Stigmatisation,” Vol. II., pp. 119—121. 











A NEW CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
B. ROBERT SOUTHWELL, S.]. 


HE recent canonical ‘‘recognition’’ of the remains 

of Blessed Philip Howard at Arundel has been the 

occasion of the discovery (or re-discovery) of a docu- 
ment of some interest relating to the martyr’s friend and fel- 
low-martyr, Blessed Robert Southwell. 

As is well known, a “‘Life’’ of Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, was written, about the year 1630, together with a 
similar life of his Countess, the Lady Anne Dacre, who died 
in that year. The author of both was a Jesuit Father, whose 
name has not come down to us, but who was chaplain to the 
Lady Anne during the last fourteen years of her life. A 
manuscript copy of the two lives exists in the library at Arun- 
del Castle, and this was, in 1857, published by Hurst and 
Blackett for the then Duke of Norfolk, under the title, Lives 
of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, and of Anne Dacres his 
Wife, a neatly printed octavo volume of three or four hundred 
pages, now somewhat difficult to obtain. 

But it has not been generally known hitherto that besides 
the two manuscript Lives above mentioned, the Duke’s 
library also contains a second copy of that of the Lady Anne. 
This is an octavo volume of 97 closely written pages, the 
other being a small quarto of 104 pages: and they may be 
conveniently distinguished as the quarto and the octavo 
manuscripts. They are written by two different hands and 
with very numerous and considerable textual variations. 
There is no need to enter here into the details of these varia- 
tions: it is enough to say that they leave no possible room 
for doubt that the octavo text is the earlier of the two; and it 
may reasonably be assumed that this is in -fact the author’s 
original text, though not autograph, while the quarto text re- 
presents a later recension, either by the author, or, more prob- 
ably, by an editor after the author’s death.’ 

t I ought to add here that both MSS. were known to Canon Tierney, who 
was for so many years (1824 to 1862) chaplain at Arundel Castle. He even 
carefully transcribed them with his own hand, and these transcripts are now in 


the archives of the diocese of Southwark. For the use of them I am indebted 
to his Lordship the Bishop. 
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From a note appended by the author at the end of the 
octavo MS. we learn the exact date of the writing of this 
Life, which hitherto has been matter of surmise. This Re- 
lation (he says) was written in the year of our Lord 1635, and 
ended ye 15th of June, five years, two months and two dayes 
after ye Death of ye Countesse. 

The actual MSS. are both probably of a somewhat later 
date. The quarto MS. cannot, I think, have been written 
before 1660. This may be inferred from a correction made 
in the first chapter. Blessed Philip’s father is there referred 
to in the octavo as ‘‘Thomas Howard ye last Duke of Nor- 
folke.’’ In the quarto this has been altered to ‘‘Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk’’—no longer the last Duke. The 
significance of the correction is clear when we remember that 
by the attainder of Duke Thomas (the martyr’s father) in 
1572 the title became extinct, and that it was only in 1660 
that his grandson Thomas (Philip’s son) was restored in 
blood. The elder Thomas was ‘“‘the last Duke’’ from 1572 
to 1660: from 1660 on he could be called so no longer. 

The foregoing remarks are by way of preliminary. But 
the chief interest of the discovery lies in what follows. The 
quarto text, and the book printed from it in 1857, contain 
twenty-one chapters, the octavo, twenty-two. One chapter 
of the octavo, the seventh, has been entirely omitted in the 
later text. Its title is: Of Father Southwel’s comeing to live 
with her. This chapter is, by favour of his Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, now printed here for the first time. 

How it came to be omitted in the latter MS. is a puzzle. 
It certainly was not for any lack of interest in its contents. 
Was it, perhaps, because its author or editor, seeing that it 
was mostly concerned with Southwell and not with the sub- 
ject of his own biography, determined to reserve it for some 
projected but never achieved life of the Jesuit martyr? 

We must not, of course, look to this new Southwell docu- 
ment for any important addition to the facts of his life as 
hitherto known. It was already perfectly well known that 
during the greater part of the six years which intervened be- 
tween his arrival in England in July, 1586, and his capture 
at Uxenden Hall on July 5, 1592, he dwelt mostly in the 
household of the Countess Anne and held correspondence 
with the imprisoned Earl, and wrote, for his benefit primarily, 
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his Epistle of Comfort, and for hers his Rules of a Good Life. 
Yet no one can come from reading the ensuing chapter with- 
out feeling that he knows Southwell better. He will learn of 
the providential misunderstanding which led to his being for 
those six years the loved and honoured guest of Arundel 
House. He will learn who it was that he succeeded as 
“ghostly father’’ to the Lady Anne.’ He will learn some- 
thing of the conditions of life of Southwell during the years 
when he wrote, probably, St. Peter’s Complaint and most 
of his poems, and, certainly, The Epistle of Comfort and 
Rules of a Good Life; something, too, of his character and 
the reverence it inspired in his holy hostess, and of ‘‘Blessed 
Father Southwell’s remedy’’ for anxiety, and of the graces 
obtained by his prayers in life and after death; and all that 
in the words of one, who, if not a contemporary of the martyr 
himself, at any rate lived for fourteen years in close relations 
with his most intimate friends. 

Not the least interesting fact recorded here is that of the 
“‘relique of great esteem’’ worn by the Lady Anne about her 
neck ‘‘until her dying day’’ and bequeathed by her to the 
English Provincial, Father Richard Blount,—‘‘one of the 
smaller bones,’’ we are told, ‘‘belonging to his feet.’’ That 
relic, alas! is lost. The only considerable relic of Blessed 
Robert Southwell, apart from his writings, known to have 
come down to us is a metacarpal bone of one of his hands, 
now preserved among the relics collected by Father John 
Morris at the novitiate of the English Province S.J., Roe- 
hampton. It belonged formerly to Provost F. C. Husenbeth 
of Cossey; and before him (1837) to the Rev. R. Hubbard 
of Longbirch ; and before him to the Rev. John Reeve (pre- 
sumably, John Austin Reeve, who was chaplain for many 
years at Foxcote and at Madeley, in Shropshire, and died 
there in 1813), who certifies in an eighteenth century hand- 
writing that ‘‘this is the relick of Mr. Southwell, priest, who 
was martyred at London.’”’ 

We may now leave our anonymous author to speak for 
himself. His text is here given verbatim et literatim, except 
for the expansion of such contractions as w® (when), wt 

* Martin Aray was a Douay-Rome priest who had been in England since 
1580, in London mostly, though not, like his successor, resident at Arundel 
House. He was taken in June, 1586, and committed to prison, but “for a 


round sum bought from the shambles," and set at liberty, under bond to 
depart the realm, just about the time of Southwell’s arrival. 
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(what), yt (that), and the alteration of punctuation to suit 
modern requirements. 


Extract from the MS. Life of ye Lady Anne, Late Countesse of 
Arundell and Surrey. 


CHAPT. VI. OF FATHER SOUTHWEL’S COMEING TO LIVE WITH HER. 


Almighty God in his Wisdom foreseeing the many afflictions 
and occasions of sorrow which were to befall this Honourable and 
Vertuouse Lady, by reason of those troubles that happen’d to her 
Lord dureing his imprisonment, and ye great necessity both he 
and she would have of one to guide and comfort them in the midst 
of so many difficultys dangers and adversitys, so ordain’d in his 
Providence, that Father Robert Southwel of the Society of Jesus, 
a man that had a special talent in that kind, should come most 
opportunely about that time to make his abode with her, as it 
were by accident and opon a meer mistake. For Mr. Martin Aray, 
a Reverend Priest, who for some time had been her Ghostly 
Father, being taken, imprison’d, and afterwards banish’d ye Realm 
in ye year 1586, she caus’d one of her servants better acquainted 
amongst Catholicks in London, then herself, to make enquiry 
for some Priest by whom she might sometimes receive ye Holy 
Sacraments ; but neither intending that he should make his abode 
with her, nor thinking it possible, by reason of ye inconveniency 
of her house, and ye smal number of Catholicks about her; tho’ 
she did not manifest so much to ye servant employ’d therein. 
Who, understanding upon enquiry, that Father Southwell in ye 
Company of Father Henry Garnet was not long before come 
into ye Kingdom from Rome, found means to speak with him, 
and to declare her Lady’s desire of haveing him come to her; and 
he in discourse demanding if her Lady’s meaning were, whether 
he should reside with her or no, she answering affirmatively, he 
remain’d with that persuasion; and thereupon after a few dayes, 
being with ye Countesse, he began upon occasion to speak of pro- 
cureing some secret convenience to be made in some part of ye 
house, wherein himself and his few books together with ye Church 
Stuff might be hidden in case any sudden search should happen to 
be made, as it was usual in most Catholick houses where any 
Priest had residence. She wonder’d to hear him speak in that 
manner, not knowing what her servant had said unto him; but 
out of Respect made no reply, not doubting that himself within a 
little time would find by experience how unfit and inconvenient her 
house was for him or any other Priest to make their residence, 
And well it was she did not then declare her thoughts ; for had she 
but made ye least insinuation, that her meaning was not to have 
him live with her, he never would have offer’d it, but settled him- 
self some where els, as he told her when after some years she 
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discover’d to him in pleasant discourse, how ye matter pass’d; he 
no less wondering, than she rejoiceing at it, as reason good she 
had: for had he not remain’d with her, both she, her Lord, and 
many of their friends had wanted that great help and Comfort, 
which they found by him in all occasions. 

The Earle at that time was Prisoner in ye Tower; and about 
two years after, through ye malice of his enemies, and unjust ac- 
cusations of some others suborn’d or set on by ’em, he fell into 
such troubles, dangers and occasions of sorrow and affliction, as 
necessarily requir’d both comfort and advice. For the which he 
haveing frequent recourse to father Southwel by Letters convey’d 
secretly, found both of them in such solid and abundant manner 
that he remain’d no less satisfy’d than thankfull for them. I 
have at this present in my Custody divers letters of ye same 
Father’s own hand writeing to ye Earle, some containing excellent 
directions how to answer to ye dangerouse questions usually pro- 
pos’d in those times to Catholicks to ensnare ’em, others tending 
to ye animateing and comforting of him in ye midst of so many 
afflictions as he then endur’d; many also of ye Earl’s to him, 
wherein he does often most gratefully acknowledge ye great light, 
comfort and contentment he receiv’d by them; and any man may 
easily perceive what a gift that Good Father had in writeing conso- 
latory Letters, by that one, which afterwards was publish’d in Print 
under ye title of an Epistle of comfort to all Catholicks in persecu- 
tion. Many Letters I have likewise of his to ye Countesse tending 
to ye same end of comforting her in afflictions which happen’d in 
time of his absence, when he could not with conveniency by reason 
of danger or other cause come to her, and no doubt can be made 
but that when he was present with her he did the same more 
abundantly ; not omitting moreover to furnish her with all man- 
ner of documents and instructions for ye well ordering of her life, 
as in part may appear by ye printed book call’d The rules of a 
Good Life, written at first by him only for her direction; in ye 
observance whereof she was always as carefull and diligent, as 
others are remisse, carelesse, and negligent ; for that settl’d course 
of vertue and devotion to which he then advis’d her, she continu’d 
with great exactness and perseverance even to her death, which 
was more than five and thirty years after his imprisonment and 
glorious Martyrdom ; and I remember to have heard her often say, 
when (as being by nature very apprehensive) she was afflicted with 
ye apprehension of any future adversity, Now I must betake my 
self to Blessed F. Southwel’s remedy, (for so she always call’d 
him after his death); which was to perswade her self, that what 
she apprehended would really succeed, and resolve to be willing 
and content to endure it for ye Love of God. This she ever did in 
all such occasions, finding therein much quiet, and indeed, she 
never could have quiet till she had resign’d her self in that manner, 
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which was an occasion unto her of great merit, and makeing many 
noble resolutions. 

Five years or thereabouts he continu’d with her, and then being 
betray’d, was taken at a gentlemans house at Harrow on ye hill 
in midlesex, by Topcliffe ye prime persuant of those times; and 
after much hard usage in other prisons, was condemn’d to ye 
Tower, and there tormented, rack’d, and tortur’d diverse times, 
the which, as it was no smal affliction to her, when she under- 
stood thereof, so was it no less comfort to hear with what patience 
and constancy he endured those tortures, and with what piety and 
courage he pass’d ye last plunge at the Hour of his death. During 
the time of his imprisonment she reliev’d him with apparell and 
other necessarys, getting °em convey’d to him by ye means and in 
the name of one of his sisters. Some friends urg’d her after his 
condemnation to procure his reprival and banishment out of ye 
Realm (a thing very faisable, by many at that time) ; but altho’ no 
body desir’d it more than she, yet because formerly at his earnest 
request she had promised never to concurr to ye hindering of his 
Martyrdome, in case Almighty God did call him to that high hon- 
our, therefore she contain’d herself and did not strive therein. 

After his death she obtain’d by mediation of some friends one 
of ye smaller bones belonging to his feet, the which she caus’d 
to be set in gold, kept it as a relique of great esteem, and wore it 
continually about her neck even untill her dying day, leaveing it 
then as a Legacy unto F. Richard Blount, Provincial at that time of 
ye Society here in England; and she esteem’d it ye more because 
by frequent experience she found much help thereby for ye easing 
of sundry paines and infirmitys to which she was subject ; and this 
happen’d so often, that it seem’d very strange to her when she 
found no ease by it; as in her last sickness, telling me of some 
pains she felt therein, she added withall, as a thing not ordinary, 
that she had apply’d Father Southwel’s relick to ye place and yet 
perceiv’d no mitigation; tho’ afterwards before her death she was 
wholy freed from those paines. 

Neither was it much that by his relick after his being in heaven 
she found such benefit, seeing that by his means she had obtain’d 
the like while he was on earth. For haveing once a hard bunch 
or swelling of great bigness risen in one of her sides, which after 
ye application of divers remedies was thought by ye Phisicians in- 
curable unless her side were lanced, she being unwilling out of 
modesty that any Surgeons should be admitted to the sight there- 
of, entreated F. Southwel to make ye sign of ye Cross over that 
part of her garment under which it was; which being done by him 
and continu’d for a time, she found herself perfectly cured without 
applying any other remedy, as her self told me oftentimes. In 
which respect and for the great vertue she had observ’d in him, his 
memory was ever most gratefull to her. The day of his Martyr- 
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dom being the 21 of February she celebrated dureing her life as 
festival by confessing and receiveing ye Blessed Sacrament, take- 
ing particular comfort to think of the happyness he did enjoy in 
heaven and that she should one day meet him there, commending 
her self in ye meantime to his holy prayers and intercession: as 
many of her friends and servants moved by her example also did ; 
and among ye rest her Sister, ye Lady Elizabeth Howard yet live- 
ing, (who by his means was brought over to ye Church of Christ), 
had so great confidence in his prayers, that in her greatest ex- 
tremitys of labour in Childbearing and the like, she used commonly 
to invoke his name and crave his intercession and never but with 
good effect. 

A Gentlewoman who came to serve the Countesse before her 
being Catholick, after many years Service, being by Sufficient ex- 
perience found faithfull and discreet, was so far trusted, as not 
only to know that F. Southwell liv’d in the house, but also some- 
times to see and have accesse unto him: which gave him occasion 
to deal with her about her Soul’s affaires and imbraceing ye truth. 
And he did it doubtless (according to his custome) after an Excel- 
lent manner and with great desire of her good, tho’ for ye present 
not with much Success. For neither by him, nor by others who 
succeeded him, could she be wonne by any means to become a 
Catholick : yea so obstinate and insensible she was in that point 
(otherwise of moral life and not addicted unto heresie), that even 
in her last sickness, tho’ some of her friends, and her Lady also 
ye Countesse, alleadg’d many forcible reasons unto her, used all 
kind of persuasions, yea and with teares kneeling by her bed side 
entreated her ; yet would she not yield thereto; till, not long before 
her death, being frighted by a dream or Vision in her sleep 
(wherein it seem’d some devills were ready to lay hold and carry 
her away), she became so desirouse of doing all things needfull 
for her Salvation, that she earnestly entreated another Gentle- 
woman who remain’d with her at London (their Lady being then 
gon down into ye Country), to find out some Catholick Priest by 
whom she might receive ye benefit of absolution from her Sins to- 
gether with ye Sacraments; and fearing least she should dye be- 
fore any could be brought unto her, she not only desir’d those 
present, from whose relation I understood it, to give her some 
Cordial to preserve her in life till his comeing, but also, after other 
prayers to Almighty God to the same purpose, she cry’d thus 
allow’d, O Blessed Father Southwel, you shew’d much. love to 
me and care of my Soul whilst you liv’d here, O now pray for me; 
obtain that I may not perish. God hear’d her prayers: for soon 
after the Priest came, by whome she receiv’d all that she had de- 
sir’d for the Comfort of her Soul, and dyed that night with great 
hopes both in her self and others of going towards a better life. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

The following three passages may serve to illustrate the 
considerable divergences between the octavo and quarto texts. 
In the first, the accidental omission in the quarto of seven 
lines of the octavo has made havoc of a charming incident. It 
occurs in Chapter X. (quarto text XI.), “Of her Almes- 
deeds.’’ Apart from other minor variations the whole of the 
sentence in square brackets is wanting in the quarto, and con- 
sequently also in the printed text (p. 211). 


Upon ye birth dayes of her great grandchildren, sons to ye Lord 
Maltravers (of whom three were born before her death) she us’d 
to send for all the children of the poorer sort in ye town, make a 
dinner for them and give them an almes corresponding to ye years 
of that childe whose birthday then it was : for ye first year to each, 
one penny, for the second two pence to every one, and so encreas- 
ing every year as ye children did encrease in age. 

{Not long before her death one of those dayes did occur, on 
which to almost eight score poor children, besides bread, drink, 
and pottage, was also given to each a herring pye (as happening 
on a fasting day) and three pence in money as being the third 
year after that child’s birth whose anniversary then it was; and] 
after they had dined she caus’d most of ye lesser sort to be brought 
to her chamber where she then lay sick and with her own hands 
gave to everyone a piece of cake. But dureing health she us’d 
to be present to see that they wanted nothing, nor were by any 
defrauded of either meet or money. 


2. The second passage, from the end of Chapter XI. (X. in 
the quarto), ‘‘Of her Charity to Priests and Religious,”’ is 
worth noting if only for its mention of Southwell. Writing 
of the Countess’s attachment to the Society of Jesus our 
author tells us how at one time 


meeting with some who buzz’d many things against them she was 
not a little alienated (as herself has often told me) until being in- 
formed of ye truth partly by Father William Weston who recon- 
ciled ye Earle her husband, but chiefly by Father Southwel she 
remain’d so well satisfy’d, that ever after she continued a most 
constant friend and perpetual Benefactresse to them, notwith- 
standing that such means were us’d to avert her, that some 
doubted not to cause it to be publish’d in ye Gazetts at Rome that 
now she had left and lost her opinion and affection towards them 
[quarto : to be printed and published by the Gaszettiers in Rome 
that now she was no friend of the Jesuits, and had lost the good 
opinions she had of ’em.]; but how far she was from that ap- 
pear’d best by her works already mention’d and continued to her 
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end, in which (ye very last night of her life) she told me [quarto 
adds : who am a Jesuit and helped her to die| that nothing did 
then more comfort her, than what she had done for ye Society, 
and in particular the setting up ye house at Ghendt [quarto: the 
College in Gant.| (Ed. 1857, p. 221.) 


3- The following passage, at the end of Chapter XIX. 
(‘“‘Her Constancy and Magnanimity’’) in the quarto text is 
entirely absent from the corresponding chapter in the octavo 
(p. 90). 

To this may be reduced her constancy in the fashion of her 
apparell already mention’d, in the midst of a nation so subject to 
mutability in that point. As also in her affection to the Society 
notwithstanding so many endeavours that were used to avert her 
from them both by Protestants and Catholicks of several condi- 
tions and degrees ; and finally in the application of herself to help, 
cure, and comfort the poor, tho’ there wanted nor many things 
which might (had she acted out of human motives) have moved 
her to desist from it. (Ed. 1857, p. 292.) 


C. A. NEWDIGATE., 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE CRITIC AND THE PREACHER. 
HE Church Times in its issue of February 6th has not 
allowed the proverb “De mortuis nil nisi bonum” to inter- 
fere with the duty it assumes of denouncing the heresies of which, 
in books and sermons, the late Archdeacon Charles of West- 
minster was the prolific exponent. We ourselves in his lifetime 
called attention to some of the worst—his denial of the 
Resurrection, his claim that Christ taught divorce—but what 
concerned us was the appalling fact that these and other anti- 
Christian views were promulgated at Westminster, without rebuke 
or refutation on the part of the Anglican Church,—incidentally 
furnishing yet another proof that that ecclesiastical body had 
no capacity to detect error and no authority to denounce it. 
The Church Times shows itself aware of the scandal, but tries to 
evade the inference by declaring that Archdeacon Charles un- 
warrantably confused the functions of preacher and critic. That 
is, whereas as a preacher he should have held to the Anglican 
Creed, he could as a critic consider himself absolutely unfettered, 

but he had no right to be both at the same time. 


Every critic [says the writer] has undoubtedly the right 
of independence in research. Indeed, that is his duty. In 
his function as critic he has set aside for a time the faith 
of the Church, and follows his inquiries to what he considers 
to be their inevitable conclusion. 


Since in this case the subject of criticism is “the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” regarding which Saint Paul denounced 
the slightest innovation even if apparently guaranteed “by an 
angel from heaven,” this is an astounding declaration, evidencing 
once again the utter ignorance of the nature and obligations of 
faith prevalent in Anglicanism. But the writer does not shrink 
from the logical result: 

When any man in his capacity of critic has arrived at 
certain conclusions, he must then compare those conclusions 
with the Church’s Faith. If he finds the two are in contra- 
diction, his duty is to reconsider his critical investigations, 
and if, after mature reconsideration, he finds that contra- 
diction can by no means be removed, he must adhere to his 
conclusions. 

That is to say, fallible human reason is supreme. The critic 
has no choice but to abandon the God-revealed doctrine which 
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he has found incredible. Here then we have the principle of 
private judgment superseding divinely guaranteed authority—the 
essential note of Protestantism—once more asserted by this 
“Anglo-Catholic” writer, blissfully unaware, as it seems, of the 
surrender of his position. 

Having thus granted complete independence to the critic,— 
Bishop Gore claimed it long ago for himself, and declared that 
the Scriptures themselves were subject to the final verdict of 
“historical science,’"—the Church Times goes on, as we said, to 
blame Archdeacon Charles for ventilating his heretical opinions 
in the pulpit. 

But the one thing he has neither the intellectual nor the 
moral right to do is to force his critical conclusions on the 
Church in contradiction to what the Church maintains. When 
a man accepts the Church’s commission, he is bound to teach 
the doctrines of the Church which commissions him. 


We notice here that the writer ignores that the Archdeacon 
always preached at the invitation of Church authority; his views, 
like those of Bishop Barnes, who also has preached “heresy” 
from the Westminster pulpit, being very well known to the Church 
before he was commissioned to preach. Nor, after he had de- 
livered his message, was there any indication at all that Church 
authority disapproved of it. Contrast what would have happened 
if a preacher in Westminster Cathedral had plainly denied any 
Catholic doctrine. One thing is certain—the authorities would 
have taken good care that the heretic never again occupied a 
Catholic pulpit. Far otherwise is the practice of the Church 
of England. Therein every critic may “dissolve Christ” as freely 
as he chooses. Archdeacon Charles is only one of a multitude 
of Anglican preachers who from time to time have broached 
anti-Christian doctrines ‘in Westminster Abbey. There is no 
machinery in Anglicanism for casting out such heretics: there is 
in fact, no standard of belief, according to which their heresy 
can be detected. Is it not a fact that an Archbishops’ Committee 
has been sitting for eight or nine years with the object of dis- 
covering what Anglicanism) is? It is in vain that the Church Times 
quotes the late Archbishop of Canterbury as agreeing that the 
religious critic must be unfettered: 


The Archbishop said that if a critic’s researches lead 
him ‘to conclusions which are outside the limits of the cor- 
porate faith “he must as an honest man hold to what he 
thinks he has found ‘» be true, zor will anyone try to silence 
him if he desire to speak. [Italics ours.] But he must also 
expect that those upon whom rests a solemn responsibility 
of deciding whether or not to accredit him as a teacher and 
to entrust him with a teacher’s privileges and rights, will, 
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like himself, discharge their conscientious responsibilities. 
He must expect—it is surely the very condition under which 
he seeks ordination or licence—that if the boundary line of 
our Creed and formularies has in their judgment been tra- 
versed, they will without either challenging his honesty or 
closing his lips, decline to entrust him with the special 
privileges attaching to a man bidden by the authorities to be 
a teacher or a spokesman within the Church whose formu- 
laries, as boundary-lines, he has now in their opinion trans- 
gressed.” 


He may “expect,” this good man, his merited condemnation, 
but, as the Church Times sorrowfully confesses he won't get it. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury himself condoned Bishop Barnes’s 
“Gorilla” sermons, nor was the Westminster pulpit closed to him 
thereafter. Archdeacon Charles held his position as preacher 
at Westminster for a considerable time. He was never told 
by the authorities that he was not preaching Anglican doctrine. 
Wo wonder the Church Times concludes: 


There is nothing that gives occasion to more justifiable 
and unanswerable criticism of the English Church from the 
ever watchful controversialists of Rome than contradictions 
among our preachers. There is nothing among all the de- 
fects of the English Church that is more distressing and 
unsettling to its members than denial in the pulpit of what 
is taught in the Creed. 


Our only wonder is that the writer still believes that a body 
whose leaders are free to contradict the Christian faith can belong 
in any sense to that Church which was endowed by Christ with the 
Holy Spirit to teach it all Truth and preserve it from error by His 
abiding presence, and that he does not see the inevitable con- 
sequences of throwing open the revelation of God to the 
“unfettered” discussion of fallible critics. Supposing that 
Christ still ruled His Church by His visible presence, would 
the Church Times allow critics to interpret His teaching accord- 
ing to their own lights? Surely not. Why then should this licence 
be accorded to them, if He has set up in His place a Church to 
speak in his name? Evidently the writer whom we have been 
criticizing does not believe that Christ founded such a Church. 
He is, therefore, logically bound, failing this living and infallible 
authority, to allow Anglican critics to preach what they think 
right. We are glad that he allows that the comments thus elicited 
“from the ever watchful controversialists of Rome” are both 
“justifiable and unanswerable.” 

J.K. 
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The moral difficulties, which confronted the first 
Our Pagan Christians, of living amidst the society of the 
Atmosphere. Godless and yet keeping themselves uncon- 
taminated—difficulties which St. Paul recog- 
nized as inevitable—will be met with by modern Christians in 
ever greater abundance, in proportion as the spirit of the age 
and the organs by which it finds expression,—the Press, litera- 
ture, the drama, the cinema, the wireless—become more completely 
de-Christianized. We are all unhappily familiar with Catholics 
who have not kept themselves unspotted from these contagious 
influences, who are ignorant of the details of their faith, who are 
negligent of the means of grace, who reduce the obligations of 
religion to a minimum, who, in their moral outlook, are prac- 
tically indistinguishable from the non-Catholics around them. It 
requires, as a matter of fact, a strong and constant effort on the 
part of the believer to maintain his grasp upon faith and his sense 
of its implications, and many neglect to make that effort. Hence 
the peril, which Cardinal MacRory stressed lately at Birming- 
ham, and has re-emphasized in his Lenten Pastoral, of these news- 
paper symposia and broadcast addresses, wherein the ‘‘religious’’ 
views of free-thinkers, immoralists and cranks of various sorts 
are put before the public indiscriminately, weighted by the in- 
fluence which their authors have acquired by their proficiency in 
some department of human activity. With characteristic insensi- 
bility to the claims of true religion the Anglican Assembly lately 
gave its blessing to this broadcasting policy on the grounds that 
thus religious services are given a wider range than they would 
otherwise get. Granting that the bedridden are thus benefited, 
broadcasting services, even if devoutly attended to, are too likely 
to encourage habits of laziness, and in any case, are no real substi- 
tute for that worship in common which true religion demands. As 
for the newspaper debates they will furnish, let us hope, material to 
Father Knox for another volume of ‘‘Caliban in Grub Street,’’ but 
in the meanwhile, by exhibiting the haziness, inconsistency and 
lack of true principles that prevail even amongst eminent littera- 
teurs and scientists, they can only help further to demoralize their 
ill-instructed readers. Bishop Hensley Henson who, however 
faulty in his reading of Church history, shows a closer contact 
with realities than many of his brethren, has some apt remarks 
regarding the B.B.C. ‘‘I suspect,’’ he says, ‘‘that the mingle- 
mangle of unrelated and sometimes contradictory teachings which 
the wireless pours on the public is creating in the general mind a 
temperament of universal scepticism which cannot but be highly 
unfavourable to the reception of the Christian message.’”’ 
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Because Russia is Socialist, in a sense, it seems 


Labour to be an axiom of our present Government that 
Defence of the all fh ‘al : Christiani 
Soviets. exposures of her essential anti-Christianity 


are to be deemed attacks on the principles of 
Socialism, and, therefore, to be resented and resisted. This policy 
has led a Government, which is supposed primarily to represent 
the workers of this country, to condone the import, not of sweated 
goods merely, but of goods produced under circumstances of in- 
human cruelty. Ministers allege the necessity of keeping Russia 
as far as possible within the comity of nations, so as to make her 
in the long run amenable to the public opinion of the world on 
which depends her credit. But this line of action can be pursued 
without entailing what is practically a defence of the slavery of 
the timber-camps. Economic relations can be modified or even 
suspended without breach of political. In this whole matter, 
nothing is more extraordinary, except the inaction of the Govern- 
ment, than the general apathy of the English public to the abun- 
dantly proved revelations of Soviet atrocities. Perhaps it is the 
War that has dulled the moral sense of the community. The other 
day in the House of Lords, the Bishop of Durham eloquently 
voiced the sentiments which all Christians should harbour. And 
there actually exists an organization founded for the express pur- 
pose of rousing public indignation on the subject. But there is 
nothing sustained in the results of these efforts. The country 
wants a leader of the moral fibre and power of Gladstone, who 
roused all England two generations ago by his denunciation of 
iniquities in Bulgaria. 


: Equally ominous is the silence of our leading 
A Campaign men about the belligerency of the Soviets. Rus- 
for Peace through . , nae § y ‘ 
Disarmament. ‘%!@’S millions could not be armed and equipped 
without the help of certain Powers, England in- 
cluded, which possess large armament manufactories. The papers 
were exultant the other day because a large order was placed for 
English bombing-planes, and, if we mistake not, even tanks have 
been supplied to the Russian armies from the same source. Why 
are not these activities exposed and denounced in Parliament and 
elsewhere? The question of arms-traffic is fundamental to Euro- 
pean peace, yet nowhere is it faced. It is plain, as the Tablet has 
lately pointed out, that the process of disarmament cannot be 
properly pursued without constant reference to Russia. It is true 
that Russia herself has been foremost in advocating total material 
disarmament, but as she has given no token of moral disarma- 
ment, her proposals must be considerably discounted. We have 
never regarded the Russians, apart from their leaders, as in any 
way aggressive. They would fight to resist invasion, as in the 
immediate after-war period, but since very few of the 134 millions 
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are even Communists, we do not think they could be made a real 
menace to an unaggressive Europe. Accordingly, the European 
Powers might shed three-quarters of their armed forces, if they 
remained united, and still prove capable of resisting the Bol- 
sheviks, especially if they withdrew from them their financial and 
economic support. We must not allow the fear of Russia to delay 
European disarmament. As the Tablet wisely says, ‘‘Disarma- 
ment can safely go such a long way that vast sums may be saved 
in many national budgets.’’ 

But nothing will be saved unless the various peoples really exert 
themselves to insist that a vast and unnecessary burden should 
be removed from their necks. In this regard we venture to think 
that Catholics should be especially active. The Society for the 
Maintenance of the Apostolic See has reproduced in a leaflet the 
Holy Father’s inspiring appeal for peace delivered to the College 
of Cardinals last Christmas Eve. We wish all Catholics would 
ponder the Pope’s words, especially the following passage which 
expresses the foundations of true peace : 


Even more difficult—not to say impossible—is it for peace 
to last between peoples and states if, in place of true and 
genuine love of country, there rules and abounds a hard and 
selfish nationalism, which is the same as saying, hatred and 
envy in place of mutual desire for the good, distrust and sus- 
picion in place of the confidence of brothers, competition and 
struggle in place of willing co-operation, ambition for hege- 
mony and mastery in place of respect and care for the rights 
of all, even those of the weak and insignificant. 


The campaign for disarmament started by Mr. Henderson in the 
Queen’s Hall on February 1oth should receive sincere, if dis- 
criminating, support, in the sense of this exhortation, from all 
Catholics. In this connection we are glad to observe that the 
American Catholic Association for International Peace, aware of 
the importance of early training in the pursuit of peace, has asked 
all Catholic colleges in the United States to join, shortly before 
Easter, in the observance of a Catholic Peace Day for the discus- 
sion of the Pope’s appeal and other means of promoting Inter- 
national concord. 


Peace This move on the part of the American Associa- 
and the Duty tion for International Peace is a very sound one, 
of for it is in the immature minds of school-chil- 


Catholics. dren that racial prejudice, the fruitful seed of 
war, has its first chance to be sown. The Pope’s exhortation to 
all earnest Catholics should be much in the minds of all, but 
especially of Catholic teachers. ‘‘The glory and the duty of this 
Apostolate of Peace, [said his Holiness on Christmas Eve] 
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rests principally with Us and with all who are called to be 
ministers of the God of Peace. Here, too, is a vast and glorious 
field for all the Catholic laity whom We unceasingly call upon and 
ask to share in the apostolic work of the hierarchy. To Catholics 
all the world over, and particularly to those who study, labour, and 
pray in ‘Catholic Action,’ We turn to-day with this warm invita- 
tion and plea.’’ Here, then, is an exhortation which the true 
Catholic is in duty bound to heed. The Pope is no pessimist : he 
knows that, although human nature cannot be fundamentally 
changed, it can be brought more and more under the control of 
the moral law. And, on the other side, the warnings of our Foreign 
Minister, in the address mentioned above, should help to bring 
home to us the vital need of action. Should the disarmament con- 
ference a year hence fail, we shall be plunged almost immediately 
into a disastrous arms-competition, the prelude to another war. 
Much can be done in a year to organize public opinion, here and 
abroad, against such a disaster. 


The new generation [said Mr. Henderson on February gth] 
never knew the war, and those who knew it are forgetting 
and drifting. They are forgetting the war preparations which 
the Governments are making, the armaments which are being 
built up, and the dangers which these armaments involve. 
While they hate war, they are perhaps beginning once again 
to think that war cannot be avoided. 


The worst enemy to the cause of peace is the so-called ‘‘realist,”’ 
who holds and says that war is inevitable, for he prevents, as far 
as in him lies, the formation of a public opinion against war, 
whereas, as Mr. Henderson truly says— 

If the people want disarmament they can have it. If they 
will exert their will they can compel results. 


, More than twenty years ago an article appeared 
Excessive in this periodical entitled ‘‘Our Grandmother the 
State A. : 
Intervention.  >tate,’’ which dwelt upon the portent of grow- 
ing State interference in various departments of 
civil life. The process has since gone on with increasing rapidity, 
until we have a generation which, as a recent writer wittily says, 
‘turns to government as its grandfathers turned to God.’’ This 
lack of self-reliance is due to the prevalent idea that it is the 
business of the community, through its government, to insist on, 
not merely the minimum of efficiency in each of its members, but 
the maximum. In the wise expositions of the relations between 
the State and the citizen, embodied in the great Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII., no such ideal is advanced. The Pope teaches that the 
State must protect the weak, must regulate competition, must 
distribute burdens according to capacity, must encourage initia- 
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tive, self-respect, responsibility-—-must, above all, respect the in- 
tegrity and authority of the family. Little of all this appears in 
the current theory of the State as deduced from its practice. Yet 
it would be unfair to condemn the modern excessive State inter- 
vention, without recognizing, and allowing for, the fact that it is 
designed to meet an abnormal condition of things. Diseased per- 
sons are obliged to submit to a régime which would be intolerable 
to the healthy. But, unhappily, what Catholics know to be dis- 
ease is taken by this generation to be a state of health. Hence 
the main difficulty of recalling our civilization to a Christian 
standard. The proletariat is content with its status and only 
wants an increase of material well-being. The Servile State is 
here already in germ. The responsibility for this loss of initiative 
is first of all due to the Capitalist system and, secondly, to the 
State (all parties included) which has condoned the evils of 
Capitalism—usury, wage slavery, excessive .concentration of 
wealth—and attempted merely to palliate, not to remove them. 
To take the matter of education, primarily a family affair. Wage 
slavery prevents the proper development of the family; conse- 
quently, the State has to educate the children of the proletariat. 
No one denies its right to secure that its future citizens should be 
fit for citizenship. But why should the State seek to educate chil- 
dren above the minimum required for that purpose? All parties 
have formed educational projects designed to lead from the Ele- 
mentary School to the University. Yet it is agreed that, for the 
vast majority of children, much of the education now provided is 
misdirected, and unfits, rather than prepares them, for their life’s 
work. Let us say once more that the State in present circum- 
stances must take the place of the parent, but it need not surely 
do more than the parent would be able to do, were he adequately 
provided with a ‘‘family wage.’’ Apart from the fact that such 
social service is at present clearly beyond the means of the com- 
munity, the whole question of the State and education needs to be 
fundamentally reconsidered. 


The true Socialist views with complacency the 


a growth of the ‘‘social services,’’ which, in 
Theories. I910—1I1, cost £63,000,000, and in 1928—29, 


% 400,000,000. It is right, he thinks, that the 
comparatively few well-to-do should be heavily taxed so as to pro- 
vide the destitute multitudes with what would otherwise be out of 
their reach—maintenance, education, pensions, and so forth. 
Labour, he argues, had a great share in producing the wealth thus 
accumulated ; only by taxation for social purposes can it hope to 
secure some of the benefits it has earned. These ideas underlie 
the Government policy of increasing and making more accessible 
the ‘‘dole,’’ and the apparent apathy with which the growth of un- 
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employment is regarded. On the other hand, Mr. Snowden, who 
is too sensible to believe in the fallacies of Socialism, has at last 
exposed and repudiated this particular one. In his remarkable 
speech on February 11th he uttered certain truths, which might 
figure as copy-book maxims, such as—‘‘It is only on policy that 
any large savings can be made’’; ‘‘Schemes involving heavy ex- 
penditure, however desirable, will have to wait until prosperity 
returns’’; ‘‘An expenditure which may be easy and tolerable in 
prosperous times becomes impossible in a time of grave industrial 
depression’’—but which were regarded and termed by the genuine 
Socialists behind him as ‘‘the surrender of the whole Labour move- 
ment at the bidding of the financial interests.’’ However, since 
policy determines expenditure, Mr. Snowden’s insistence on the 
vital necessity of economy was somewhat incongruously followed 
by the Government’s borrowing £ 20,000,000 to keep the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, which is exhausting £ 1,000,000 a 
month, from depletion. Everyone feels that this is not a real re- 
payable loan, but a mere gift from the taxpayer—the price which 
Capital is called on to pay to keep the proletariat from bread riots. 
The project of borrowing money for schemes of national develop- 
ment, which would add in the long run to the assets of the State, 
although economists generally condemn it, is surely preferable to 
this gigantic eleemosynary expenditure, which keeps men and 
women alive, it is true, but only to the detriment of their character 
and morale. Can it be remedied? No one should object to the 
comparatively high standard of material well-being enjoyed here 
by the working classes : it is low enough in many cases, and there 
is little evidence that the well-to-do are turning, under stress of 
the times, to a simpler and less self-indulgent life. Still, the 
statistics of comparative wages and social services published by 
the National Confederation of Employers’ Associations are well 
worth bearing in mind, remembering always that the lowering of 
wages, which is suggested, is meant to be reflected immediately in 
lower prices : 

National Wage Social 

Taxation. Levels. Services. 


SE IED” Siccucteceawsesseceseinins 100... I00 ... 100 
GRIT wis cccccccccscocneccccesssenesece eu Maw «6S 
INI. .Jccuhidl dhe anaanpta unineme tced __—— awa 
RTE «- -cickvacbdephainneniacnspeeneue Pes MM ed 7 
BORG cccccccescccscocecevsnccesccccooseosese  —_———aa an 4 


The inference drawn by the Association is that Britain’s export 
trade is being killed by excessive costs of production, which them- 
selves are mainly due to our comparatively high wage-scale. It 
has no hope of any alleviation from the efforts of the International 
Labour Office to raise the level of wages abroad. 
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We cannot imagine the workers, who have now, 
a if they choose to exert it, complete political 
of War. supremacy, tolerating a Government which 
should propose to reduce their standard of living ; 
unless, indeed, the process were a part of a manifest movement 
of self-sacrifice by the rest of the community, such as consent to 
conversion of Government stock at a lower rate. There is little 
sign yet of that fusion of the ‘‘Two Nations’’ of Labour and 
Capital which must precede united action on behalf of the State. 
Recent legislation in the House of Commons is based on the sup- 
position that the class-war is to continue, Labour being bent on 
strengthening its own hands, just as in 1927 the Government 
strove to weaken them. Yet union should have been the natural 
and beneficial result of the war which did combine all classes 
during its course. Without peace at home we cannot work as we 
ought for international peace. Our economic troubles are due to 
the fact that we spent, recklessly and profusely, in those four 
fateful years and for two years after, as much as we had spent 
during the previous 225 years. Yet we are going on mortgaging 
the future, without having definitely got rid of the menace of an- 
other similar catastrophe. It has been suggested that direct taxa- 
tion of all the community would be the best way of creating a 
sense of responsibility for expenditure, and bringing home to all 
that war and war-preparations can no longer be afforded, and a 
correspondent in the Daily Telegraph has dug up two very ap- 
posite declarations to that effect by Labour Ministers. They are 
worth recording, for even the amount of a dog-license exacted from 
all wage-earners, would add much to our national income. The 
writer says— 


In 1914, Mr. Henderson, speaking in the House, stated 
that he had come to the conclusion that ‘‘the only fair way 
to treat the working classes was by a graduated income tax.’’ 

Four years later Mr. Snowden said that he could imagine 
“nothing more harmful to the best interests of the country 
than that we should have a large section of the community 
able to influence the policy of the country and yet altogether 
relieved from financial responsibility for that policy.’’ 


In spite of what is called ‘‘world depression”’ all the great nations, 
except, perhaps, the British, are spending increasing sums on 
armaments, but the public does not seem to realize or care. 


Politicians are so given to using clichés, like 

— that term, ‘‘world depression,’’ that their 
Trade-Cycles. speeches often convey little real information. 
And though the economic experts write 

copiously, and eminent bankers are always putting us wise, the 
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same want of definition tends to make their efforts vain. It would 
seem that the science of economics is as inexact as that of meteoro- 
logy, which deals with obscure and ever-varying physical ele- 
ments. No one has yet clearly explained why there should be a 
“‘trade cycle’’ of alternate ‘‘booms’’ and ‘‘slumps.’’ During both 
these phenomena, the material conditions remain practically the 
same. There is the same amount of capital in existence, the same 
capacity of labour, the same abundance of raw material, the same, 
or rather an ever-growing, need of goods, the same, or an increas- 
ing, ability to produce. All the material elements of prosperity are 
present during both periods, ‘‘depression’’ and ‘‘boom.’’ Why, 
then, is not prosperity fairly uniform and stable? The answer 
generally given does not go deep enough. It is said that in a 
**boom,’’ production tends to outstrip consumption, and therefore, 
the surplus becomes unsaleable and chokes further production. 
Hence unemployment and loss of purchasing power, and the 
singular spectacle of hunger faced by plenty, and unable to be 
satisfied. In a well-ordered world there should be no such thing 
as over-production, so long as a single human being remained un- 
provided with the necessities of a full human life. In a remark- 
able article in the Commonweal, January 21st, a prominent busi- 
ness man, Mr. John Moody, presents an unsparing analysis of the 
materialistic philosophy of modern America, in which he lays his 
finger on the root of the evil. This, of course, is that familiar 
root of every evil—concentration on the things of this earth and 
the desire of having more of them than your due, St. Paul’s 
mXeovégia, shown in this case in unbridled speculation. When 
politicians show some sense of the presence of this evil behind 
economic troubles, we shall have more faith in their remedies. 


In commenting last month on India’s fitness for 

The self-government, we. instanced on the adverse 
“Untouchables.” side the existence there of some fifty or seventy 
millions of people branded by their fellow- 

countrymen with the horrible stigma of being ‘‘untouchable.’’ We 
have here, as the outcome of caste and religious fanaticism, a re- 
production of one of the worst features of the old feudal system 
flourishing in a modern community which claims to be civilized. 
There are, of course, certain caste, or class, divisions in every 
society which are inherent in its structure, and everywhere the 
poor are exposed to ‘‘the proud man’s contumely,’’ but even at 
the worst there has never been since the days of pagan slavery, 
a division in any civilized community so deep, so opprobrious and 
so inhuman as that which prevails in India. These considerations 
we are interested to find recently substantiated and emphasized 
by one who has a better claim than ours, through knowledge and 
experience, to utter them. Speaking on February sth,’ Lieut.- 


* Times Report, Feb. 6th, 1931. 
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Colonel H. A. Gidney, who was a representative of the Anglo- 
Indian community at the Round Table Conference, instanced the 
condition and status of the Depressed Classes as a strong argu- 
ment against India’s present fitness for self-government. He 
said : 

No one can deny that the reason why the depressed classes 
have been held in a position of slavedom is to be found in the 
merciless religious and caste prejudices that still pervade 
Hinduism. The fact that over 50 millions of Indian subjects 
are considered to be unfit to be touched by their Hindu 
brothers is, in my opinion, the blackest spot in the history 
of India, and certainly does not justify its claim for Dominion 
status or even responsibility in the centre. 


No doubt these views were also urged at the Conference, but, 
although Hindu and Moslem were at much pains to arrange a 
modus vivendi between themselves, neither has shown any clear 
realization of this other problem—how to abolish a caste-line 
which discriminates so cruelly against so many fellow-citizens, 
whose rights, social and political, are, under any sane conception 
of democracy, equal to theirs. 


es The ‘‘Untouchables,’’ although nearly the 
Christian greatest, are not the only minority in India, 
othee ee whose position must be secured under the new 
Constitution. Second only to the Hindu-Mos- 
lem problem is that of the rights of the various small communities 
which are enveloped by the swarming millions of the indigenous 
population,—of those, particularly, through whose labour and skill 
the country has reached its present level of political evolution. Of 
them Colonel Gidney says: 


I am expressing the feelings of all minorities in India when 
I say that, unless adequate safeguards are guaranteed to 
them, they will in a body refuse to accept any new Constitu- 
tion or any advance to self-government in India which grants 
responsibility in the centre. The problem is of such vital 
importance that some way or means must be found by which 
statutory economic protection shall be given to the minority 
communities, were it only for the transitional period when 
the need for protection is so vital. , 


These are sound and moderate views, which Indian politicians 
will ignore at their peril. There can be no sure foundation for 
national rights which involves the ignoring of those of sub-nation- 
alities or other minorities. 

For many years to come the Catholic Church in India will be 
such a minority. It is the fashion in certain non-Catholic papers 
to speak of the ‘‘Church in India’’ as if there were only one there 
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—and that the Anglican—composed of scattered and small 
dioceses in the north and south, one section of which is proposing 
to unite with Dissent. Whereas the Catholic Church, so quietly 
ignored, is both numerically superior, and incomparably better 
organized. From an admirable map, published by The Examiner 
(Bombay), of ‘‘The Catholic Church in India, Burmah and Cey- 
lon,’’ we take the following inspiring ecclesiastical statistics. 
There are there ten Archdioceses, thirty-six Dioceses, three 
Vicariates, three Prefectures and three Missions. The Province 
of Sind appears to be the only one without Catholic organiza- 
tion. We presume that the recently reunited Jacobites are not 
included in the above enumeration. 


If ever Catholics are inclined to think that 


The Die-hards Emancipation has been finally won and that 
= h ded by all their fell 
Dissent. they are now regar y all their fellow- 


citizens as an integral part of the nation, 
sharing in the full all civic rights, let them consult some of the 
writers in some Nonconformist journals, or the utterances of some 
Nonconformist ministers, on the Education question. Therein 
they will see still exhibited as bitter, as unreasonable, as ignorant, 
as bigoted a spirit as that which enacted the penal laws and op- 
posed their abolition to the last. Dissent has its die-hards as well 
as politics, and they are very vocal at present. To them Catho- 
licism is a creed to be extirpated, and its slow yet steady growth, 
which they can do little to check, stirs them to fury. To say, as 
the Reverend J. D. Jones says, in the Christian World ‘‘that 
Roman Catholic schools can find no place in a truly national 
system,’’ is equivalently to say that Roman Catholics have no 
rightful place in the nation. Yet, even in the ranks of Dissent, 
there is a growing minority which bigotry does not blind, and 
which sees, therefore, the rank injustice of using ‘‘public money’’ 
for the benefit of only one religious belief. All, except a few be- 
nighted ‘‘secularists,’’ agree that religion is the most important 
element in education, since the due training of the will is impos- 
sible without it. Dissenters are satisfied with the religion that is 
taught at the public expense in the provided schools, otherwise, 
we may be sure, their sensitive consciences would protest against 
it. But such religion cannot satisfy Catholics. Why should the 
State provide for one class of conscience and not for the other? 
Readers may be referred to the excellent defence of the Catholic 
position contained in a letter by Sir James Marchant who is, we 
believe, a Nonconformist himself, in the issue of the Universe for 
January 30th. And, for a typical specimen of blind animus against 
denominational schools, they may consult the resolution passed 
by the National Council of Evangelical Free Churches, published 
on February 16th. Happily, the pretensions of these sectaries 
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for preferential treatment have already been rejected by Parliament 
and will, we trust, continue to be ignored. As Cardinal Bourne 
says in his Lenten Pastoral: ‘‘The non-provided schools are an 
integral and essential part of the scholastic equipment of our 
country. We ask for no favour, but we claim unhesitatingly the 
full justice which has so long been denied to us.”’ 


Offspring The head of the Bishop of Liverpool remains 

of ‘Ne Temere” ‘‘bloody yet unbow’d’’ under the bludgeoning 
Marriages administered by the Catholic Archbishop of that 
Legitimate. city on occasion of the groundless accusations 
which the former prelate launched against Catholics on the sub- 
ject of the Church’s law of marriage. When addressing a gather- 
ing of Orangemen—of all people !—in his cathedral on February 
1st, his Lordship, whilst urging his hearers, equivalently, to change 
their spots and to be content with moral persuasion, quoted ap- 
positely from their ‘‘Basis’’ the following words—‘‘The Institu- 
tion is exclusively an association of those who are attached to the 
religion of the Reformation, and will not admit into its brother- 
hood persons whom an intolerant spirit leads to persecute, injure 
or upbraid a man on account of his religious opinions’’—a de- 
claration which, we fear, does not figure very prominently in 
Twelfth-of-July orations. But the Bishop went on to illustrate 
his own intolerance by repeating the charge against ‘‘Roman 
priests,’’ of ‘‘coercing Protestant partners in mixed marriages’’ 
—a charge which the Archbishop had so triumphantly refuted. 
We need only recall that refutation, published in our Catholic 
press. At the same time, in further elucidation of our remarks 
last month on the illegitimacy of offspring of what are called ‘‘Ne 
Temere’’ or clandestine marriages, which are never valid, it is 
well to state that there are cases when, according to theologians 
of repute, the Church considers the children of such ‘‘marriages”’ 
as legitimate. If, for instance, a ‘‘Ne Temere’’ marriage is what 
is termed ‘‘putative,’’ (i.e., entered on in good faith by one at 
least of the parties; see C.J.C., Canon 1015), these moralists 
maintain that the offspring are to be held legitimate. It is true 
that other theologians, such as Cappello, do not think that clan- 
destine marriages can be ‘‘putative,’’ but the majority are of the 
contrary opinion. Accordingly, since the matter is at least doubt- 
ful, no one should brand the children of ‘‘Ne Temere’’ marriages, 
where the Protestant party is in good faith,—the Catholic party, 
unless very ignorant, can hardly be thought so—with the stigma 
of illegitimacy. (See on the whole question, de Smet, ‘‘Espousals 
and Marriage,’’ page 158, note 3.) Even Catholics sometimes 
seem to forget, or have never understood, the real power, vested 
by God in the Church, to regulate the conditions of the Sacrament. 
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— In reference to the B.B.C., instructed Catho- 
eens lics are, of course, in little danger of being 
their Depth. upset by the teachings of those whose known 
reputation proclaims them unqualified to teach. 
But the general public is not thus provided with safeguards, and 
cannot but take harm from inconsistent and faulty teaching on 
matters of importance such as the B.B.C. provides. An instance 
of such evil effects after some ‘‘Talks on Marriage’’ is quoted in 
the Catholic Times for February 13th, from the B.B.C.’s own 
journal The Listener, which says—‘‘A mere layman may be par- 
doned if he emerges [at the end of these talks] with a feeling of 
bewilderment.’’ Why, then, does the B.B.C. set itself to bewilder 
the public? It may be urged that the general mind is already con- 
fused on the subject. Why, then, add to its confusion? And why 
affront those Christians who know that Marriage is a Sacrament 
ordained by God for a clear and specific purpose and should not 
be called in question by His creatures? 

In connection with newspaper symposia, the drawbacks of un- 
authorized and inaccurate teaching are not so obtrusive, for the 
wise will not waste time in reading the utterances of uninformed 
minds. And sometimes by the very fact that they exhibit the 
philosophical shortcomings of so-called experts, they are not 
without utility even for the wise. A series proceeding in a Sun- 
day paper endeavours to get at the ‘‘philosophy’’ of certain 
eminent scientists, and the result serves to show the narrowing 
effect of scientific pursuits which are not balanced by reference 
to other sources of knowledge. On February 8th and 15th re- 
spectively, two well-known Frenchmen—the Prince de Broglie 
and M. Painlevé—told an interviewer their views on the moral 
progress of mankind,—not, presumably, the object of their own 
special studies; their answers may be usefully contrasted : 


M. Painlevé: Prince de Broglie: 

Perhaps nations as a whole I think that the individual 
are more just and have more man has progressed morally 
respect for human life. The in certain respects. But I 
individual man has not cannot see that nations are 
altered. less cruel. Mass morality is, 
at present, on a lower level 

than individual morality. 


Apparently, neither of these eminent men, both great mathema- 
ticians, thought of stating what was their standard of moral pro- 
gress. Yet surely, if there is a thing to be measured, science it- 
self demands a standard. For Christians that standard has long 
ago been provided by the Creator in the Decalogue. Man pro- 
gresses or falls away in proportion as he rules his conduct by 
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God’s will so made known. For all they said in their interviews, 
these distinguished Frenchmen might never have heard of the 
Ten Commandments. Futile indeed is the man in whom there is 
not the knowledge of God. 


If the moral sense can be perverted, so that 

Mr. Epstein’s ational beings take evil for good, what wonder 
Latest. is it that the aesthetic sense, the function of 
which is to discern what conforms to the eternal 

canons of beauty, may also be corrupted? For our standards of 
beauty are not so rigid as the law by which morality is established, 
or, perhaps, the Creator has not equipped us here with the means 
of knowing what is absolute in beauty as He has through the In- 
carnation with the means of recognizing absolute good. But 
although taste may rightly vary within certain limits, these limits 
aré commonly known and accepted, and what lies beyond them is 
considered eccentric, grotesque, degraded, hideous in different de- 
grees. Nevertheless, men may foster a perverted taste which 
makes them incapable of recognizing real beauty and leads them 
to admire the foul and the loathsome. Mr. Chesterton has 
pointed out, as one of the indications of the modern reversion to 
barbarism, this rejection of the most fundamental canons of art, 
this distorted appreciation of the monstrous. The fact that the 
abnormalities of Mr. Jacob Epstein have their admirers and de- 
fenders shows how far this reversion has gone in some quarters. 
On the other hand, since those of his creations which are within 
reach of the public are always in some danger of being mutilated 
or destroyed, we have the welcome assurance that the throwback 
to savagery is not universal. It would seem that no previous 
production of this artist has been quite so revolting as his latest, 
called ‘‘Genesis,’’ regarding which the descriptive adjective which 
comes most naturally and appropriately, and which has been fre- 
quently used, is ‘‘obscene.’’ Our readers have probably seen 
pictures of it, which will be a sufficient deterrent from trying to 
see the original. Yet, in ‘‘advanced’’ art-circles, the decent- 
minded, who object to the display of such nightmares, are dubbed 
*‘sentimentalists.’’ A writer in the Spectator (February 14th), 
after allowing that the production is ‘‘hideous, apelike, sub-human 
if you like,’’ goes on to say, ‘‘The artist has a perfect right to 
express his concept as and how he chooses, and the public may 
like or dislike the result, but dislike does not carry the license to 
condemn in terms of moral criticism... because the product of 
the artist’s genius does not fit in with the public’s views.’’ The 
claim here made obviously rejects any fixed moral or aesthetic 
standard and might be used to justify the graffiti of Pompeii, the 
anti-God horrors of Soviet art or the sculptured deities from the 
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Tonga islands, set in the portico of the British Museum. Every- 
thing that man does is subject to moral criticism, for no one is 
exempt from the moral law. Neither as regards subject and 
treatment, can any artist, however talented, claim to be above 
the eternal principles of right embodied in the Christian code. 


THE EDITOR. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Holy Spirit, St. Augustine’s doctrine on the [F. Cavallera in 
Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, Jan. 1931]. 

Marriages, Validity of non-Catholic [Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., in 
Homiletic Review, Feb. 1931, p. 464]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholicism; The Church’s opportunity in England [Cardinal Bourne 
in Zhe Clergy Review, Feb. 1931, p. 117]. 

Christ and the Critics [Canon Boylan in 7ad/et, Feb. 7, 1931, p. 179]. 

Dance-hall, The Menace of the [R. S. Devane, S.J., in /rish L£ccle- 
siaslical Record, Feb. 1931, p. 170]. 

Design, the Argument from, Compatible with Sane Evolution [J. A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., Ecclesiastical Review, Feb. 1931, p. 148]. 

Education, Source of Penal Laws Against [T. Corcoran, S.J., in /rish 
Monthly, Feb. 1931, p. 86]. 

Henry VIII., Attempt to Whitewash [H. Belloc in Uxiverse, Jan. 30, 
1931, p. Io]. 

Malta Crisis: origin and history [Documentation Catholique, Jan. 24, 
1931, p. 227]. 

Millikan, Dr., and the “Creator” [F. P. LeBuffe, S.J., in America, Jan. 
31, 1931, Pp. 403]. 

Neo-Paganism, the dangers of [J. M. Gillis, C.P., in Catholic World, 
Feb. 1931, p. 612]. 

Nonconformist Bigotry [Sir J. Marchant in Uxiverse, Jan. 30, 1931, 
p. 9]. 

Persecution for Religion, not Catholic [Catholic Times, Jan. 30, 1931, 
p. 9]. 

Science and Religion [Rev. T. E. Flynn in Clergy Review, Feb. 1931, 
p- 177). 

Sterilization of Mental Defectives [H. Davis, S.J., in Clergy Review, 
Feb. 1931, p. 165]. 
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POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bellarmine, St. Robert, Decree of Canonization of [Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, Dec. 1931, p. 593]. 

Capitalism on Trial [T. W. C. Curd in Catholic Times, Feb. 13, 1931, 
p.11: Lack of Morality in, Universe Leader, Feb. 13, 1931, p. 14: The 
Trouble with our (Industrial) World, John Moody in Commonweal, Jan. 
31, 1931, p.315: The Vicious Principle of, H. Somerville in Columda, 
Feb. 1931, p. 41]. 

Catholic Action, America and [J. C. Joy in /rishk Monthly, Feb. 1931, 
p.69: The Retreat Movement, and (Canada), W. F. Obering, S.J., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, Feb. 1931, p. 158]. 

Catholic Social Organizations on the Continent [E. Cahill, S.J., in 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, Feb. 1931, p. 113]. 

Children, How the Church cares for [B. Wuellner, S.J., in America, 
Jan. 17, 1931, p. 361]. 

Disarmament, Limited (by Russia) [7ad/e¢ Leader, Feb. 14, 1931, 
p. 205]. 

Divining-rod, The [Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Feb. 1931, p. 35]. 

International Law, Modern Advances in, anticipated by the Scholastics 
[H. F. Wright in Catholic World, Feb. 1931, p. 513]- 

Lourdes, the Portuguese: Our Lady of Fatima, Diocesan Bishop 
sanctions devotion to [Zhe Catholic Register, Madras, Jan. 1931, p. 16]. 

Margaret Sinclair [May O'Rourke in Commonweal, Jan. ‘28, 1931, 
p- 347]. 

Marriage and the Family Wage [P. L. Blakely, S.J., in America, Jan. 
24, 1931, p. 384]. 

Modernism rampant in Scottish Protestant School-Syllabus [Rev. P. J. 
Flood, D.D., in Glasgow Observer, Jan. 24, 1931]. 

Orthodoxy in Russia, Condition of [/rénikon, Nov.—Dec., 1930, p. 679]. 

Priestly Sanctity and the Vatican Council [E. J. Mahoney, D.D., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, Feb. 1931, p. 113]. 

Thomas More, Bl., Social. Teaching of [V. McNabb, O.P., in Zccle- 
siastical Review, Jan. 1931, p. 22]. 

University Students, Catholic, Opportunities of [C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
in Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Feb. 1931, p. 33]. 

Vocal Prayers, Certain [E. Lester, S.J., in /atroibo, Jan.—Feb. 1931, 
p. IJ. 

War, The World Since the [Bede Jarrett, O.P., in Blackfriars, Feb. 
1931, p.92]. ; 

Wolsey, Pollard’s and Belloc’s “Lives” contrasted [Oliver Welch in 
Downside Review, Jan. 1931, p. 124]. 














REVIEWS 


1—* WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?”! 


HE more one studies attempts to describe the historic Christ, 

especially those that pretend to rest upon facts and nothing 
else, the more one is driven to think of the writer rather than his 
subject. The affectation, for it is nothing else, of being perfectly 
unprejudiced (‘‘critical-historical’’ it is sometimes called) the more 
one seems to recognize the author’s prejudices, or, if he prefers so 
to call them, preconceptions, guiding him in every page. The 
recent work of Dr. James MacKinnon, The Historic Jesus, is a 
most striking instance of this kind. We have seldom read a work 
which is more anxious to call itself unprejudiced and broad, true 
to history, and the like. Yet we doubt if we have ever read a 
book where the author’s peculiar angle of vision is more clearly 
emphasized. As with many other writers of his class, we are 
firmly convinced that Dr. MacKinnon is utterly unaware of the 
blinkers which he is wearing. He sees, like a careful historian, 
straight in front of him and does not seem to realize that there 
is anything on either side; indeed, often enough, the mere sug- 
gestion is swept away with little else than a suppressed sneer. 
Thus, very early in the book, P. de la Boullaye, the Notre Dame 
preacher, is dismissed with the remark that he teaches ‘‘in his 
orthodox Roman Catholic fashion,’’ as if that were quite enough. 
During the rest of the book until he comes to the very end, 
though references are given almost innumerable, yet we notice 
only one Catholic writer mentioned, and he is rather a student of 
the text than an exponent of the Catholic mind. 

Dr. MacKinnon, then, professes to be an exact historian and 
nothing else. He has little, we may say no use for the super- 
natural as it is commonly understood, and this we assert in spite 
of his evident belief in another world. As an historian he belongs 
to the peculiar school which Germany has developed through a 
century. He has practically no regard for anything that has 
been written in the eighteen centuries before. His method, fol- 
lowing the example of his Teutonic masters, is critical as well as 
historical, say rather, in spite of himself, critical more than his- 
torical. Though he is scarcely aware of it his one ambition seems 
to be to find discrepancies in the Sacred texts rather than agree- 
ments. As for the historical aspect, having made up his mind, 
as we have said, to look in one direction and no other, he justifies 

* The Historic Jesus. By James MacKinnon, Ph.D., D.D., D.Theol. London : 
Longmans. Pp. xxxii. 407. Price, 16s. 
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himself in throwing aside to right and left—again let us say it, 
without being fully aware himself what he is doing—whatever 
does not agree with or fit into his own particular perspective. The 
word “‘evidently,’’ the phrase ‘‘seems to be,’’ repeat themselves 
on almost every page of the book; and when ‘‘evidently’’ cannot 
force the meaning of a text, or ‘‘seems to be’’ cannot evade it, 
the author falls back upon ‘‘editorial additions,’’ which he attri- 
butes to one or other of the four Evangelists. 

Such is the method of the author, probably all unknown to 
himself. It might surprise him if he counted the hundreds of 
times his ‘‘seems’’ and ‘‘probables’’ occur in his four hundred 
pages. But, given this method, we need not be astonished that 
he arrives at his own conclusions. The evidence of Scripture is, 
to him, against the Virgin Birth. It proves to him that Jesus was 
a mere man, and not the true Son of God. Dr. MacKinnon is 
satisfied that Our Lord discovered Himself at the Baptism or 
about that time. He worked miracles indeed, but by auto-sug- 
gestion rather than by any other method. He was mistaken on 
many points, but, none the less, of course, was the greatest man 
that the world has ever seen. He could not have thought Himself 
to be God and never claimed to be so, though He knew Himself 
to be something more intimate with God than other men. As to 
extreme cases: the feeding of the Five Thousand, the walking on 
the water, the raising of the Widow’s son, we have the explana- 
tions as old as Strauss, long since exploded, that surprise us when 
we consider Dr. MacKinnon’s critical ability. 

When he comes to the Passion, he sees a man broken, but, of 
course, a model of bravery. When He rose again, once more of 
course, the body remained in the Tomb and the rising was spiri- 
tual, whatever that may mean. Here again, in the futile explana- 
tion of the removal of the body from the Tomb, for which, on his 
own confession, he has not a shadow of proof whatsoever, we are 
positively astonished at a man of such intellectual calibre descend- 
ing so low to escape a dilemma. 

Towards the end of the work, no doubt to convince himself that 
he is open-minded and generous in vision, he introduces cases of 
cures, even at Lourdes. Once more the method is old-fashioned. 
He speaks in general, takes care not to discuss a single point 
which, if true, can be proved to be supernatural, and he leaves 
his reader under the vague impression that, of course, miracles 
do not happen. In that section on Lourdes, as in the Preface, 
when he speaks of de la Boullaye, again Dr. MacKinnon betrays 
his inability to see as others see, when, with something like a 
sneer, he speaks of Bernadette and the ‘‘phantom’’ that appeared 
to her. 

The truth is, and it has been the accepted truth for nineteen hun- 
dred years, that the Gospels are more than historical documents, 
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and to treat them only as such must inevitably lead to misinterpre- 
tation. They are an expression of a Life which, thank God, is still 
going on, and it is only through the light of that Life that they 
can be properly understood. When, therefore, on the first page 
of his Preface, Dr. MacKinnon expressly says that he is not 
treating of the Jesus of History but the Historic Jesus, he makes 
a distinction which cannot be justified. The Historic Jesus is the 
Jesus of History, and the Jesus of History is the Historic Jesus, 
to this extent, at least, that the one cannot be interpreted without 
the other, nor can the other be understood at all without the one. 
This is the fallacy which has been behind the Tubingen School 
from the beginning; with what result? That each scholar has 
contradicted the one that has gone before him; that, occasionally, 
a third arises who brings back the discussion to where it was at the 
beginning ; that all go round in a circle and eventually lead us 
nowhere. Dr. MacKinnon, in his book, is one of those who have 
gone back to the beginning. He gives us nothing we have not 
seen before, but neither does he give us much that has not been 
already answered. Dr. MacKinnon has done great work in his 
own field of history, and we respect him for what he has done ; but 
we do not think that The Historic Jesus will add to his reputation 
as ar historian and a scholar. 


2—CATHOLIC LITURGIES' 


R. Archdale A. King’s volume on the Eastern and Western 

Liturgies gives evidence of a wide range of literary study, 
as well as of diligent personal observation and note-taking on 
occasions when he has assisted at extraneous rites. The work has 
evidently been a labour of love, and the discerning reader will 
be willing to pardon some lack of proportion and such occasional 
departures from orderly treatment as are inveterate in the en- 
thusiastic collector who is absorbed in an out-of-the-way specimen 
which, irrespective of its intrinsic merits has cost him much 
trouble to procure. The author does not attempt to include all 
the Eastern liturgies in his survey, but after some preliminary 
observations which touch upon a number of interesting, if rather 
discursive, matters of detail, he concentrates upon the Byzantine 
Rite (with nine variants), and upon that of the Armenians. More 
than two-thirds of the book, however, is devoted to the Western 
liturgies. Mr. King deals in turn with the Roman Rite, the 
“Derived Monastic Rites,” the “Lyon Rite’—we confess that we 
find this many times reiterated spelling rather provoking—the 
Rite of Braga, the Ambrosian Rite and the Mozarabic Rite. It 


* Notes on the Catholic Liturgies. By Archdale A. King. London: Longmans, 
Pp. x. 544. Price, 21s. net. 1930. 
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would require more accurate knowledge than the present 
reviewer can lay claim to to criticize the minutiz which are here 
detailed. We are satisfied that the description i on the whole 
trustworthy, and there can be no doubt that the voiume before 
us may be recommended as the most painstaking attempt that has 
yet been made to make known to English readers the variations 
of ritual which are tolerated by the Holy See for the celebration 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass in Western Christendom. Mr. King’s 
scheme of presentment, though embracing a detailed bibliography 
at the end of each chapter and an excellent index, seems to ex- 
clude footnotes. It must be owned that we regret the decision, 
though it has perhaps been imposed upon him by a necessary 
economy. It is not everybody for instance who knows what 
the ‘“Orationale Gothicum” is, or where it is to be found, and 
one.feels a certain curiosity when it is stated that the feast 
“SS. Petri et Paulz” (sic) is there assigned to. June 29, whereas 
we are told that “the title of this feast has been lost through a 
lacuna in the manuscript” (p. 275). In fact though the preface 
states that “this modest book is intended for those who are not 
so well versed in liturgiology,” it seems to us to require a pretty 
extensive acquaintance with the subject to be able to read it with 
any profit. We are also a little in doubt whether the author is 
entirely to be trusted when he occasionally makes an excursion 
outside strictly rubrical matter, into the domain of general Church 
History. For example, though we may cordially endorse his 
statement (p. 15) that the normal and original rite of the liturgy 
is a High Mass, we hardly think he can be right in saying that low 
Mass is “a Western afterthought which began to be common 
about the tenth century.” Surely the low Mass must be much 
older than that. When Archbishop Lull of Mainz about A.D. 
755, wrote to various monasteries asking that each priest should 
say 30 Masses for Romanus, Bishop of Meaux, deceased, he 
can hardly have meant 30 high Masses; and when in the agree- 
ment between St. Gall and Reichenau of the year 800 it is stipu- 
lated that each priest should say three Masses on the same day for 
the monk whose death was announced, it seems impossible that 
anything more than private Masses could be contemplated. 
Moreover in the Council of Mainz of 813 we find a prohibition 
forbidding priests to say Mass without a server. One cannot 
very well imagine a priest attempting to say High Mass all by 
himself. Still, though in this and some other details that might 
be specified Mr. King has written a little hastily, we welcome his 
book as a scholarly piece of work which many liturgists will 


find interesting and serviceable. 
H,T. 
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3—ECONOMICS' 


ATHER LARKIN is already known to English readers by an 
excellent booklet on Marxian Socialism, published in 1917. 
We may now congratulate him on having received the degree 
of Ph.D. from the University of London, the work now under 
review being the thesis presented by him for that degree. It is 
in great measure a study of the property theory of John Locke, 
the Whig philosopher of the seventeenth century, and its evolu- 
tion in the hands of the theorists and politicians of the eighteenth 
century. As Father Larkin rightly observes, Locke was not a 
very decisive thinker, and on the question of property, he really 
holds two different views, each of which has had its influence on 
later writers. He is best known, of course, for the theory that 
the right of property arises from labour, the argument being that 
indubitably a man’s labour is his own, and that ‘‘whatever he re- 
moves out of the state that nature hath provided and left it in, 
he hath mixed his labour with it, and thereby makes it his pro- 
perty.’’ He adds, however, the condition that ‘‘there is enough 
and as good left in common for others,’’ and he will allow no 
right of appropriation over and above what a man can use. In 
other words, the natural right of property has its natural limits. 
However vague and logically unsatisfactory this theory may be, 
it must be admitted that it tends in the right direction and favours 
a wide distribution of property. Unfortunately Locke’s preoccu- 
pations were political rather than social, and the main purpose of 
his theory was to prove that private property is a natural right, 
in order to protect property-owners against the State, not to pre- 
vent the abuse of the system of private ownership. Consequently 
we find him, as Father Larkin points out, prepared in practice to 
accept whatever kind of property-distribution the civil law per- 
mitted; so that finally his theory is not so very unlike that of 
Hobbes and others, who attribute the right of private property 
to the civil law. Even more important is the fact that while pay- 
ing lip-service to the notion that the State exists to protect the 
well-being of all its citizens, he fails to see that this implies a duty 
incumbent on the State to ensure that property-owners do not 
neglect the social responsibilities which the possession of pro- 
perty imposes. His attitude, indeed, is that of an extreme in- 
dividualist. As such, he influenced many writers in the following 
century, even Adam Smith, though he was not without his critics, 
amongst whom the best-known was Hutcheson. Socialists like 
Paine and Godwin welcomed his labour-theory, while Paley fol- 
lows him in insisting on the necessity of legal sanction for un- 
* Property in the Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. Paschal Larkin, O.S.F.C., 


M.A., Ph.D. Cork University Press, and London: Longmans. Pp. xii. 252. 
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equal division of property in land. His influence in America is 
examined by Father Larkin in an entire chapter, which is suc- 
ceeded by another on the course of ideas in France. The fact 
that Father Larkin’s book was judged to deserve the degree of 
Ph.D. for its author makes it unnecessary to add further com- 
mendation. It is a careful and scholarly work. If, as one hopes, 
further editions are called for, the author should make some re- 
arrangement of chapter three, so important to the whole book; 
Locke’s theory could be made to stand out much more clearly by 
just placing some of the later paragraphs earlier and some of the 
earlier ones later. He would be well-advised, too, to cut out 
references in the notes to quotations of a trivial nature in no way 
essential to his main purpose. 


4—ST. BENEDICT AND HIS RULE? 


F our review of Abbot Chapman’s very important volume on 

St. Benedict has been delayed, the postponement has at least 
this measure of advantage, that it has enabled us to take notice 
of the friendly but frank criticism which Abbot Cuthbert Butler 
has published in 7he Downside Review upon the views thus newly 
propounded. There are no two scholars living who are more 
competent both from the trend of their previous studies and 
from their inside acquaintance with the traditions of the order 
to speak with authority upon the life and spirit of the great mon- 
astic lawgiver. When we find then that Abbot Butler endorses the 
conclusions of the present Abbot of Downside it would be rash 
to sever oneself from this consensus. The conclusions newly 
advanced concerning the date of St. Benedict assign his birth 
to about the year 480 and his death approximately to A.D. 553— 
555. The year assigned by tradition for his passing out of this 
life is 443, but Abbot Chapman is certainly successful in showing 
that this is impossibly early and in this he has the support not only 
of Abbot Butler, but also of Dom De Bruyne’s recent article in 
the Revue Bénédictine; at the same time the two last named are 
hardly prepared to go so far as to prolong the patriarch’s life to 
553- In chapter vi. again Abbot Chapman’s extraordinarily 
painstaking comparison of Cassiodorus and the. Holy Rule seems 
to have demonstrated the fact that he was familiar with St. 
Benedict’s legislation and that this had been adopted in the 
monastery of Vivarium. Even more thorough and satisfying is 
the elaborate study made in the book before us of the phrase 
conversatio morum (Regula, ch. 58). It seems impossible to 
find a quite satisfactory English equivalent. Our author un- 


* St. Benedict and the Sixth Century. By Abbot John Chapman. London: 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii. 239. Price, tos. 6d. n. 1929. 
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doubtedly succeeds in conveying the legislator’s meaning when 
he translates “monasticity of behaviour” but this is a desperate 
solution, and we are not sure that some such simple phrase as 
“religious bearing” would not be preferable. There is very much 
that is interesting in the chapter on “lands, serfs and slaves” 
but so far as it is lawful with inadequate knowledge to differ 
from one who has made the period so thoroughly his own, we find 
it difficult to believe that St. Benedict would have been “horrified” 
at the idea that monks were agriculturalists, and we are glad to 
notice that Abbot Butler is also more than reluctant to accept 
this point of view. With regard to the question “for whom was 
the Rule written” wg again share Abbot Butler’s persuasion that 
the author in contending that the Rule was written at the order 
of Pope Hormisdas to be the general Rule of monasteries in the 
West, has not made out his case. On the other hand we are dis- 
posed to agree with Abbot Chapman's view of St. Benedict's 
indebtedness to earlier monastic legislators. The article how- 
ever, of Dom De Bruyne, referred to above, is well worthy of 
consideration in this connection, and it rather shakes the argument 
advanced here in ch. v. on the relation of St. Benedict to Casarius 
of Arles. But as a general conclusion it must be said that no 
one who attentively reads this contribution to early Benedictine 
history can question the extreme value of Abbot Chapman’s re- 
searches. They must be studied by every scholar who in future 
proposes to deal with this perplexed subject. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 


O those already acquainted with Peripatetic Philosophy the positions 
maintained in La Psychophysique humaine d’aprés Aristote (Librarie 
Felix Alcan: 30.00 fr.), by Paul Siwek, will be familiar. But it has three 
great merits, which make its perusal worth while. It is very clear and 
orderly in its exposition of the relations of body and soul; it compares 
peripatetic doctrine with the two currents of thought most in vogue at 
the present moment,—Psycho-physical parallelism, and Psycho-interac- 
tion; and it adheres closely to Aristotle's own statements in exposing 
his thought. As Professor J. Chevalier says in his preface, * L’auteur 
s'est astreint A étre historien: historien de Ja méthode, et historien de 
ses applications, l’une et les autres replacés dans leur cadre naturel.” 
Though he adheres to Aristotle’s text, the author does not limit him- 
self to it. He prolongs the implications of the theory, to compare it 
with the two philosophic tendencies mentioned above, and decides wholly 
in favour of the Stagirite. That such a book should issue from the firm 
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of Alcan is a portent. It shows that thoughtful men reckon with 
Aristotle as a force that is still living. 

There is a table of Contents, but no Index. This is a pity, as it would 
be a great help to collect rapidly .the comparisons made between 
peripatetic doctrine and modern thought. 

We have had occasion several times to speak of a Report of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference in U.S.A. The twelfth in the series, 
held in June and July, 1930 (Office of the Secretary, Capuchin 
College, Brookland, Washington, D.C.), has recently reached us. The 
subject of discussion last year was Philosophy, especially the teaching 
of it. More than ever we notice among the papers, the question raised 
as to the place of general Metaphysics. Much, too, is said concerning 
Scholastic Philosophy and contemporary thought which will help to 
stimulate the modern student. 

One of the chief exponents of the thought of Cardinal Newman in 
Germany is Father Erich Przywara, S.J., who some eight or nine years 
ago ‘published in eight parts a systematization of the Cardinal's philo- 
sophy of Christianity, drawn from all his works and elucidated by 
introductory synopses. This valuable compilation, aptly called “A 
Newman ‘Summa’,” has now been reproduced in English, under the 
direction, we infer, of Father Bacchus of the Oratory, in one volume with 
the title A Newman Synthesis (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.). As Newman 
wrote little which was not somehow connected with Man's supernatural 
destiny, the framework of the study is naturally constructed on the lines 
of Man's recognition and achievement of that destiny. God, Christianity, 
the Church, the Means of Grace, the Last Things, and so forth—on these 
topics the views of one of the master minds of the age are set forth in 
his own words and in enough detail to make a definite body of doctrine. 
It is now possible without much labour to “study’’ Newman, using this 
book as a manual and guide. The compiler has been sparing with 
his notes, yet in thus bringing together the thoughts of a lifetime, of ‘a 
young man and an old, nay, of a Catholic and a Protestant, he might 
have consulted the needs of beginners more fully, or himself called atten- 
tion to those needs, and made Newman correct and elucidate Newman. 
However, when so much has been given, it would be ungrateful to ask 
for more, especially as the material for such comparison has been 
provided in such abundance. 

On simpler lines, with the needs of more elementary students in view, 
is the Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan’s A College Handbook to Newman (Catholic 
Education Press, Washington: $1.50). After a sketch of Newman's 
life and intellectual development, the writer discusses his various works 
in their appropriate setting and shows the student how they are to be 
appreciated, and what he may learn, as to modes of thinking and ex- 
pressing thought, from the examples before him. The book forms an 
admirable introduction to Father Przywara’s and to the literature which 
it illustrates. 


MORAL. 
A little volume just published, called Into their Company: a Book 


for a Modern Girl on Love and Marriage (B.O. and W.: ts. 6d. and 
2s. 6d.), written in collaboration by “A Medical Woman, a Girl and a 
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Wife,” with an introduction by Father Martindale, S.J., aims at providing 
specifically for young women the advice which the latter has given to 
young men in his widely-spread book—7 he Difficult Commandment. It 
is a pity that so timely a production should be handicapped by a fanciful 
and enigmatical title, taken from the Canon of the Mass, and having no 
connection—though in union with the sub-title the thought is suggested— 
with “company-keeping.” Titles should, if possible, be self-explanatory, 
were it only for the convenience of cataloguing. Having made this 
protest, which is really in the interest of the book's better diffusion, we 
welcome it without reserve. It is written with complete understanding 
and sympathy, wisely constructive in its counsels, and, whilst holding 
out a high ideal, shows how its attainment is possible. The truth is, of 
course, that fallen nature in whatever circumstances needs the help of 
God’s medicinal grace in order to avoid excess and disorder. Herein, 
then, we have a powerful disinfectant against the atmosphere of un- 
godliness which the conscientious Catholic must needs breathe. No 
young woman, who has at least the seeds of faith in her, can doubt the 
reasonableness with which the facts of life are here presented and the 
efficacy of the safeguards prescribed. Father Martindale’s Introduction 
stresses the difficulties of the time and the need of well-judged pre- 
parations to encounter them. 


APOLOGETIC. 


The illusion that “Corporate Reunion” between the Catholic Church 
and the Anglican Establishment—a misleading phrase which implies that 
Anglicanism was once a recognized part of the Catholic Church and may 
in se become so again—is a practical policy, still persists among a 
certain section of “Anglo-Catholics,” and is still unfortunately en- 
couraged by a few ill-informed Catholics on the Continent. THE MONTH 
has frequently, in the past, done its best to dispel that illusion and will 
continue to expose it. Meanwhile, it welcomes an excellent pamphlet— 
Can Anglicanism Unite with Rome? (America Press: 5c.)—from the 
pen of a Woodstock professor, Father W. H. McClellan, S.J., which 
examines the whole subject historically, theologically, and practically, 
and shows how essentially chimerical it is. His treatment is very 
thorough, and courteous withal, and his conclusion may be summed up 
in his own words—“The expectation [of Union] can never be realized 
until one of the parties ceases to be itself.” 


Our Lorp. 


The enthusiastic welcome which Pére L. de Grandmaison’s /esus 
Christ: Sa Personne, Son Message, Ses Preuves met with on its appear- 
ance some three years ago has resulted, not only in the issue of many 
French editions but also in a translation into English, Jesus Christ: 
His Person, His Message, His Credentials (Sheed and Ward: tos. 6d. n.), 
by Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B., of which the first volume has just 
appeared, and in an “édition abrégée” Jésus Christ (Beauchesne: 48.00 
fr.), edited by Pére Huby, S.J., in the “Verbum Salutis” series. Our 
readers will recollect that a lengthy appreciation of the original French 
work was published in THE MONTH for November 1928, by Archbishop 
Goodier, in which his Grace selected for a special commendation the 
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author’s masterly grasp of contemporary Christ-literature. When Dom 
Whelan’s translation is completed in the course of this year, English 
students will have at their disposal the flower of French Christological 
scholarship. The title of the work shows that it is not a “Life” in 
the ordinary sense, but a study of sources and of N.T. criticism, as well 
as the presentation in the light of Catholic tradition of Our Lord’s char- 
acter and teaching. In its abridged form Pére Huby has left out only 
certain less relevant matters, and we trust that his abridgement will 
also be made available in English. Considering the chaos of opinion 
regarding Our Lord's personality and work which exists in the non- 
Catholic world, even amongst those who approximate most closely to 
Catholic belief, the value of this scholarly yet orthodox statement can 
hardly be over-estimated. 


HISTORICAL, 


The author of On the Ruins of the Temple (B.O. and W.: 6s.), Father 
Joseph Bonsirven, is a well-known French specialist in all Jewish sub- 
jects. He compresses into this handy volume a vast deal of useful 
information. He shows strong sympathy with the Jews and their 
religion and at times seems even a trifle unfair to the Christian. To 
speak of the “infamous custom of the badge” is an exaggeration: the 
fact that Innocent III. was responsible for it should give one pause. He 
hesitates to ascribe any definite belief in Purgatory to the orthodox Jew; 
but according to the Jewish Encyclopedia there is no doubt about the 
existence of this belief and of the practice of prayer for the dead. The 
task of the translator must have been particularly difficult; in the main 
it has been done well, but there are sentences which one may read 
several times without being sure of the meaning. Here is an example: 
“It is this Torah that all obey; it is this supreme authority which 
confers investiture on all those who possess a share of religious 
authority,” p.107. “Schema,” on p. 104 is misleading; it suggests 
our word ‘“‘Scheme”’: it is of course the Hebrew word “shema.” ‘“Synal- 
lagmatic” (p.63) is not a usual or a pretty word, though it is in the 
Oxford Dictionary! We earnestly hope this book may have a large 
circulation and be diligently studied by many. It deserves it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Some time ago we were impressed by the Zife of St. Bernard, by the 
Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist. The recently published Life of St. Malachy, 
by the same author (Gill and Son, Dublin: §s.), if not so large, is, never- 
theless, a worthy successor. As the author tells us, no proper Life 
of St. Malachy in English has yet appeared; the present volume is the 
result of much research especially among more modern authors, but 
is founded on the classic Life by St. Bernard. Much Irish history is 
covered, both in the introduction and in the body of the work. Naturally 
enough, St. Malachy’s famous prophecies are discussed in a special 
appendix; the author has evidently little trouble in proving their 
spuriousness. 

An enquiring reader may easily be misled by the title of The Ideal of 
the Priesthood, by the Rev. Ferdinand Ehrenborg, S.J., adapted into 
English by the Rev. Frank Gerein (Herder: 8s.). It is not a treatise on 
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the priesthood, but a life of John Coassini, of the German-Hungarian 
College in Rome, who died there seven weeks after his ordination in 
1912. We are given the story of a modern John Berchmans, very much 
in his own words, for the youth was accustomed all his life to write 
down an account of himself and of his progress in the spiritual life. 
It is a simple, firm story, with nothing extraordinary except a consistent 
effort that never faltered to attain the perfection the subject had set 
before himself. The word “splendid” is used of him at the end; the 
narrative of the making of a saint shows how well it is deserved. 

A sympathetic and affectionate pen, that of the Cardinal’s grand-niece, 
Yvonne de la Vergne, has written Le Bon Cardinal Richard (Téqui, 
Paris: 14 fr.). To the outside world the great Cardinal Archbishop is 
chiefly remembered as one who fought a good fight against the masonic 
influences of his time; in this little volume we are shown quite another 
side of the man, drawn from many personal letters and from the witness 
of intimate friends. There is question of the Cardinal's beatification; 
those who read this record of his inner life will not wonder. 

An interesting summary of a very simple life which, nevertheless, is 
calling for much notice in our time, is contained in Marie Eustelle 
Harpain, by Miss Hersey Wauchope (Sands: 2s. 6d.). It is the story of 
a simple country child, with all a country child’s faults and short- 
comings at first, living her country life and earning her bread like other 
girls of her class, but, nevertheless, built up into a saint by one single 
devotion: that of the Blessed Sacrament. Miss Wauchope traces the 
growth of the child, first as a working girl, then as a failure in trying 
to be a nun; lastly, as a model of sanctity in the capacity of a sacristan. 
Her memory is fresh to-day in the places where she lived, under the 
title of the Angel of the Blessed Sacrament. We think that many a lover 
of Our Lord will find inspiration in this little book about one whose 
cause for beatification has recently been introduced. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Father Hoornaert, S.J., has published a little disquisition on “The 
Imitation,” which he calls Le Plus Beau Livre (Librairie Albert Dewit, 
Brussels,) which, small though it is, embodies a vast amount of research, 
both concerning the merits and the authorship of the famous work. 

Father Aloysius, O.S.F.C., has compiled a manual of prayers ex- 
clusively from the Liturgy, yet containing the usual “Prayer Book” 
matter, entitled The Voice of the Church (Gill and Son: §s.). To this 
second edition, much has been added and it now forms a very ex- 
cellent prayer book for lovers of the Liturgy. 

The Pocket Ritual (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.) amply justifies its name 
and will be welcomed by the parochial clergy. 

We are glad that the first part of Half-hours with St. John’s Gospel 
(B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.) has been so well received that the author, Father 
Charles Blount, S.J., has issued a second ‘part containing chapters 
xii—xxii. Our readers will remember that, instead of explanatory notes, 
Father Blount has interpreted the Gospel-text by means of a running 
commentary, and further elucidated each section by helpful reflections. 
An admirable book for Lenten reading. 

Students of the history of prayer and mysticism are already deeply in- 
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debted to Mr. E. Allison Peers for his various works on the Spanish 
mystics; but his new translation of The Book of Exercises for the 
Spiritual Life, by Garcia Jiménez de Cisneros (Monastery of Montserrat, 
and B.O. and W.: §s.), is a contribution of particular importance. The 
question whether or not, or how much, St. Ignatius of Loyola was in- 
debted to Cisneros has been long disputed; this accurate translation 
from the Spanish will enable some to form their own conclusions at first 
hand. Mr. Allison Peers hopes to discuss the matter exhaustively in 
his coming second volume on the Spanish Mystics. In the meantime we 
ourselves, coming as we did to the work of Cisneros with an open mind, 
or rather with the hope that we should see St. Ignatius, in germ, at least, 
in him, were surprised to find how little connection we could discover 
between them. There seemed to us to be no more likeness than is 
common to most spiritual writers treating of the same subject. Here 
and there we thought we could detect a common phrase, or a common 
attitude of mind; but taken as a whole, the book of Cisneros and the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius seem to us to be entirely different, in 
their purpose, their matter, and their order. This is in no way to dis- 
parage the work of Cisneros. It is an unusually fertile book; passage 
after passage is full of thought; we do not wonder that it has always 
ranked high among Spanish students of the contemplative life. 

There is a touch of humour in My Sins of Omission: An Average 
Catholic’s Examination of Conscience, by Jacques Debout, translated 
by J. F. Scanlan (Sands: 2s. 6d.). As the title implies, the author sets 
us an examination of conscience, not of the naughty things we have 
done, but of the good things we have not done and do not do. Certainly, 
he gives us much to think about. As a matter of fact, it is a veiled and 
happy attack upon what may be called “average Catholicism,” with its 
ignorances, deliberately allowed; its forgetfulnesses, complacently passed 
over; its selfishness, taken for common sense; its general mediocrity, 
substituted for value. Is not the danger of our generation a tendency to 
pat ourselves on the back and say what good people we are, when, 
all the time we are losing many opportunities, both of soul and of mind? 
This little book, at all events, will set many of us thinking. 

As a guide in practical charity, we may strongly recommend The 
Reyal Law: Little Chapters on Charity, by Dom Wohrmuller, O.S.B., 
translated from the German by Dom E. Graf, Buckfast Abbey (B.O. and 
W.: 6s.). The author must have had much experience and, out of that 
experience, he has gained a keen insight into the failings of human 
nature which gives an almost unconscious touch of humour to the 
many short instructions contained in this work. He speaks of Charity 
in itself; its enemies; its products, and in one part he has an analysis of 
the different types of people on whom it may be exercised. Every 
short chapter contains matter for thought. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


We welcome Commander Shove’s association with the earnest band 
of Catholic sociologists who, appalled at the rapid decay of our industrial 
civilization, are using their knowledge of Catholic principles to frame 
forcible and eloquent protests against the prevailing materialism. In 
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his Fairy Ring of Commerce (Distributist League: 2s. 6d. n.)—not a 
happy title for so serious a book—we find a reasoned plea :for the 
Catholic doctrine of widely-distributed property, and an emphatic re- 
statement of the Gospel condemnation of avarice as the guiding prin- 
ciple of life. If he sometimes over-emphasizes his remedy—the return to 
peasant proprietorship—the Commander has at any rate indicated what 
must be the foundation of a stable and'prosperous commonwealth. And, 
as all Catholics must, he insists on the prior necessity of a reform in 
moral outlook for any real amelioration. “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,”—no Christian can uphold any other method. King Mammon 
must be dethroned before the divine purpose in society can be realized. 
We trust that this timely book will have a warm welcome from all those 
who do not despair of modern civilization. 

About the sick body of British industrial prosperity, which not a few 
observers judge to be sick unto death, a large number of economic 
physicians are gathered to-day, all prescribing their favourite remedies. 
However, not only are these experts at variance amongst themselves 
but also none of the remedies they prescribe really reach the root of the 
disease—the blind uncontrolled pursuit of mere material wealth. Mr. 
Henry Somerville, although he does not rank with the professional 
experts, has nevertheless, in his recent volume, Britain’s Economic 
Illness (Harding and More: 3s. 6d.n.), far surpassed them all in the 
acuteness of his diagnosis and the soundness of his prescriptions. After 
an historic retrospect, tracing in outline the successive steps by which 
the country has reached its desperate plight—the gradual evolution of an 
agricultural into an industrial community, with the parallel substitution 
of utilitarian ethics for those of Christianity: an exceedingly able survey 
showing a sound knowledge of the philosophy of history—Mr. Somerville 
describes the actual industrial conditions with abundance of statistics 
from official sources, and proves that the evil state of Britain is not a 
mere reflection of world phenomena but something quite unique. Then 
he examines the specifics of the other doctors, finding them all 
superficial and inadequate, and finally turns to his own—the spread of 
property—so as to abolish the proletariat, the fusion of the antagonistic 
classes of “Labour” and“Capital” in pursuit of their common interests, 
the restoration of the family, the checking of State bureaucracy—above 
all, the recognition of the fiduciary character of wealth, and of duty and 
dignity of work. After reading this stimulating book we ask ourselves 
—are there enough practical Christians left in England to reorganize 
Society on a Christian basis and thus avert the otherwise inevitable and 
disastrous revolution? 


POETRY. 


The Mendicant of Love and other Lyrics, by M. Mary St. Thomas, 
suggests the inspirations of a prayerful as well as a cultured mind. The 
poems have spiritual depth, a rarer thing than mere religious feeling. 
In “The Monk” there is a couplet which might well serve as a slogan for 
layfolk as well as religious: 


“No love is true, lacking true sacrifice, 
And all that’s worth the having has its price.” 
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This poem contains a very happy thought concerning the buried talent 
which turned out to be a seed. The little book is published at the 
modest price of 1s. by the Talbot Press, Dublin. 

Violet Blossoms are the poetic thoughts of Rev. Columba Downey, 
O.Carm. They are published by Messrs. Gill and Son, Dublin, price, 
2s.6d. A number of them are “In Memoriam” verses, and one feels that 
the little book will have a special appeal in the author's circle of friends. 
His fellow-countrymen will find plenty of patriotism and the general 
reader plenty of piety. As one would expect from Carmel, there is a 
pleasing note of devotion to Our Blessed Lady. 

One thing at least the most fastidious critic will allow to Miss Ethel 
Archer's poetry; it possesses an exquisite rhythm, resting partly on 
refined alliteration: 


“The lucid mantle of the large-eyed moon 
Lay in its golden glamour over all;” 


partly on a command of metre that makes it run like a river: 


“The pale-faced moon in terror 
Draws a veil across her features 
Bows her weeping head in silence, 
Praying for the stars, her children.” 


On this account it is, perhaps, that she asks to be heard rather than 
read. But rhythm is by no means her only quality, as .the above 
quotations sufficiently show. She has vision of truth beneath appear- 
ances, and of feeling beneath sensation, which at once puts her in a front 
place among her contemporaries: 


“Soft as the brooding Dove whose love-swift wings 
From the high heaven speed onward, when of old 
She saw, and seeing, loved the King of Kings, 
Shadowing His sacred head from the fierce heat; 
So dies the song.” 


For the rest, in the slender volume, Phantasy and other Poems 
(Steyning, The Vine Press; London: Dobell, 3s. 6d.), we have selections 
from Miss Archer’s work at different times which set her before us as 
one who delights in drawing out a thought and adding to it, adorning 
it with jewels of her own. This, perhaps, is specially illustrated in 
-what she gives as translations. They are based upon originals, but 
they are in fact beautiful poems of her own. 


FICTION. 


In the earlier parts of East Wind (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d. n.) Miss 
Doreen Smith analyses with her usual skill the reactions between a 
clever daughter and a selfish malade imaginaire of a mother. The 
warping of either character is pitilessly exposed, for the author has a 
very keen eye for the unpleasant sides of the female disposition. Later 
on in the tale the death of the mother, in the end repentant, sets the 
daughter, who has become a Catholic, free, with an exaggerated idea 
of the value of freedom which her faith should have qualified, and which 
leads her to keep a man whom she loves unnecessary years in suspense. 
The character of a beautiful well-born but “shallow” Catholic girl-friend, 
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who shows absolutely no sense of values or consequences, and who 
marries beneath her (“out of spite’) is not at all convincing. The 
dialogue is crisp and bright but sometimes overcharged with slang that 


jars. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


We are glad that Catholic America has shown due appreciation of 
our great Catholic champion, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, during his recent 
lecture tour in the States. Echoes of that welcome have reached us 
from various sources, but, to judge by the printed memorial—Chester- 
tonia—nowhere can it have been more worthy or more elaborate than 
at the great Jesuit College of Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. From this 
sumptuously-got-up Record, we gather that at his reception there, G.K.C. 
was presented with addresses (herein printed) in various learned and 
exotic tongues, that he planted a tree, and that he himself delivered a 
characteristic discourse, which, together with his famous poem, Zefant/o, 
is set forth in the book with fine typographical effect. An excellent 
portrait of the distinguished guest is also included. Holy Cross certainly 
did itself, no less than its visitor, proud on that occasion. 

A great variety of scene and interest marks the collection of stories 
and sketches, called For Old Times Sake (Gill and Son: 5s.), which 
the Most Rev. P. E. Magennis, General of the Carmelites, has lately 
published. Father Magennis has travelled widely, and has everywhere 
been on the look-out for what is striking and edifying, and .also 
humorous, in his experience. The result is a number of imaginative 
tales, based on accurate knowledge, historical and topographical, taking 
one back to early centuries, to Italy, to the New World, as well as to 
modern Ireland; followed by sketches of events and characters drawn 
from the same wealth of observation. The Father General has made 
many his debtors by allowing his parerga to be reprinted. 
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